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The Architectural Medals of Classic Antiquity. 
) ROFESSOR DONALD- 


SON’S name is of itself 
an earnest of excellence 
for any work connected 
with the advancement of 
the art or science with 
which it may be asso- 
ciated. An intimate know- 
ledge of the history of 
the great nations of anti- 
quity, in all that relates 
to social and artistic posi- 
tion, a profound appre- 
ciation of the styles of 
classic architecture, the 
result of much travel and 
more study, a practical 
knowledge of construction, and 
a facility of description that has 
found an ample employment in 
a vast amount of writing upon 
scientific subjects, qualify him in 
an eminent degree for the per- 
formance of such a task as he 
has just achieved. Although the 
Professor modestly disclaims a 
pretension to profound acquaint- 
ance with the strict science of 
numismatics, yet such want, if 
indeed it exist, is amply re 
deemed by qualifications more 
essential to the faithful discharge of his self- 
imposed duty; a capacity for research, and 
classical attainments. 

The work just placed before the public,* if 
not suggested by it, yet responds to a sug- 
gestion issued by the Royal Tnstitute of Bri- 
tish Architects, in 1836, to travellers and 
correspondents, as to the sources of informa- 
tion existing in ancient coins and medals, for 









appeared, we need not here insist. To the! Villa Publica, Bridges; Of Public Games, as 
mere antiquary the greater the obliteration| the Theatres, Stadia, Circi, Amphitheatres ; 
the greater may be the interest awakened by | City Gates, Cities, Camps, Harbours, Ports, 
these valuable memorials ; but to the archi-| Pharos. 

tect their state of preservation is of essential | The next novelty in the work is that the 
importance, and the aphorism applicable to | drawings are not meant to illustrate any in- 
the tattered banner, “ Quanto é pit lacera, tanto | dividual specimen as existing in any particular 
é put bella,” must be reversed. The science of | collection, but rather to convey the type of 
numismatics, and the subject of- coins, called | the series in question ; the best samaeeted pie 
in Greek, dpyipiov, yonuara, and vdjuopa, and | tions of many specimens, in many instances, 
in Tatin, aes, pecunia, moneta, nummus, and | having been accurately copied before a satis- 
numisma, are a study of no small difficulty, and | factory representation of the relief in question 
have exercised the abilities of many learned could be elicited, owing to the imperfect con- 
men. Gold, silver, and copper, either sepa-| dition of the coins available. To ensure 
rately or in combination, have ever formed the | accuracy, the author first drew these details to 
jleading metals in their composition, though|a greatly enlarged scale, so that no point 
iron, tin, and even lead, have been sometimes | might by possibility be overlooked, and the 
employed. The assertion of Erizzo that all) reduction of these, by photography, has pre- 
| the ancient coins which have come down to us| served these minutiz of detail without depart- 
are mere medals, and were never current money, | ing from the accuracy of the original drawings. 
| is no longer entertained ; but the question as to} The ancient artists were unable to execute 
| what class of medals, if any, was not included in | their architectural dies with the minuteness of 
| the currency, and how it should be distinguished | the modern, but their practice would appear to 
|from the coins that were, is fully discussed by | have arisen as much from a love of conven- 
Eckhel, who has laid down certain criteria for | tionality as from inability,—a desire to express 
the purpose. A continuous séries, similar in| the spirit rather than adhere to the letter. 
weight, stamp, and workmanship ; or a multi- | Objections have been raised to this substitution 
tude of specimens of the same coins from dif-| of conventionality for real resemblance as a 
ferent places; or when the stamp expresses | diminution of their value as records ; but these 





weight or denomination ;—these he considers to 
show real money. These tests are answered by 
the general series of copper, silver, and gold 
Roman and Greek coins. On the other hand 
he considers those to be medals, and not coins, | 
which are of extraordinary size, such as the 
celebrated gold medals of Lysimachus, many of 
the Roman empire, and some silver ones, occur- | 


objections are combated by the author, who is 
convinced of the general fidelity of their re- 
presentations. “1 know no occasion,” says 
he, “ where the facade of a temple {is given, in 
which a temple of a hexastyle portico is repre- 
sented with a front of eight or ten columns, or, 
vice versi, an octastyle or tetrastyle by six ; 
where the Corinthian is shown for the Greek 


ring only under the later emperors. The ques-, Doric order, or the Ionic, or the reverse. In 
tion of the copper or bronze medals is more | fact, I am led to believe that the ancients ad- 
difficult to decide by this test on account of the | hered with remarkable fidelity to the leading 
large size of the ancient copper money of Rome. | features of the original, and that we may rely, 
It is, however, now generally admitted that | from well-known examples, upon the truthful- 
medals were the current coin of the day, | ness of their authority.” 

although some of them, as the medallions, for} One thing is certain: nicety of detail was in 
instance, may be assumed to have been struck | no case observed, and relative proportion not 
on special occasions to record an event, for the | taken into account ; on the other hand, identi- 
purpose of distribution as a largess, or for | fication was the principal object in view, and 
private presentation. | to ensure this, exaggeration of the salient parts 


The volume before us contains, for the first 
time, in a complete and regular series, a repre- | 





the restoration of such ancient buildings as | 
may be represented upon their reverses. To | 
convey, therefore, to his professional brethren 
“an impression of the rich treasury of reference | 
which medais offer, and to explain some of the | 
peculiarities relating to them which have been | 
variously described by different writers, who, 
from want of the technical knowledge of the 
art, have misunderstood some of the features 
which the experience of the architect could 
alone rightly interpret,” has been the aim of 
the author. 

How valuable this species of record be- 
comes, when the object it represents has dis- 





* “ Architectura Numismatica; or, Architectural 
Medals of Classic Antiquity. Illustrated and explained 
by comparison with the monuments and the descriptions 

ancient authors. 100 Lithographs and Woodcuts.”’ 
By T. L. Donaldson, Ph. D. Architect, &c. London: 
Day & Son, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 1859. The 
work is printed by Messrs. Cox & Wyman, and is a beau- 





sentation of the reverses of the most important 
of those medals and coins of ancient Greece | 


,and Rome that illustrate the architectural | 


of the representation was freely indulged in. 
Nor must we deny that this latitude of deline- 
ation was, in many cases, productive of imposing 
artistic effects, for »ny one contemplating the 
drawing (plate 3) of the Temple of Jupiter 


monuments of those countries and their de-| Capitolinus, at Rome, with its rich entabla- 
pendencies ; each being accompanied with a| ture, its lofty tympanum, filled with sculptured 
full critical description, and, when necessary, | gods and goddesses, inclosed within an inclined 
a long and learned dissertation upon points of | cornice, bearing a continuous and rich scroll 
doubt and difficulty. A mere medallic history | ornament, and surmounted by groups of warriors 
of any particular country or dynasty being no | in the biga, and large eagles as acroteria, whilst 
part of his plan, the author does not even} between the columns of the portico are seen 
arrange them chronologically, but classifies | the imposing statue of Capitoline Jove him- 
them according to the uses and destination | self in the central, and those of Juno and 
of the buildings and monuments represented. | Minerva in the lateral celle; any one, we 
Thus he divides them into five distinct classes :| say, contemplating this drawing, cannot but 
comprising Sacred, including Temples, Altars,|admire the nobility of expression that cha- 
Tabernacles, Audicules, and Funereal Edifices, | racterizes it as contrasted with the cold, 
such as those connected with the apotheosis | sculptureless, spiritless productions which the 
of the Roman emperors ; Monumental, as/| rules of modern adaptation and small means 
Rostral or Sculptured Columns, Votive and/|too often impose upon us. At the same 
Triumphal Arches, Trophies ; Of Public Utility, | time the defects of ancient art are patent to 





tiful specimen of typography. 
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as the Forum, Basilica, Macellum, Thermz,!the world, and the attempts at perspective 
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Bas Relief in the British Museum, Townley Collection. The Arch uf Nero. 
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displayed upon some of those performances are | however, form no part of Professor Donaldson's | Townley Collection: in the British. Museum, 


not a little ludicrous, More puzzling still are} work. The original temple founded by Tar- 
such forms as are shown upon the medals to} quinius Priscus, and described by Plutarch, 
Astarte at Byblus, or to Cybele, or that to) having been destroyed in the eivil wars, it was 
Astarte at Tripolis, wherein the only satisfac-| rebuilt by Sulla, and consecrated by Catulus, 
tory explanation must be that three external | after his death. This second edifice was de- 
sides of a quadrangular building are attempted | stroyed inthe Vitellian.tamults, and the temple 
to be shown in one perspective view! Insome,| was once more rebuilt from its foundation by 
a part of a building is given for a whole, as in| Vespasian, which last is the one represented 
the Macellwa of Augustus, and in the Villa} on the coin, which is ef bronze, 1,5, inch in 
Publica; in others, as in that of the Samian | diameter* (M. 11), from the French cabinet, 
Juno and Ephesian Diana, a small tetrastyle; A discrepancy upon a coin mentioned by 
facade may possibly represent the pypne or| Eckhel, corroborated by a bas-relief on the 
canopy inclosing the statue of the goddesses, | walls of the staircase af the Palazzo dei Con- 
but cannot possibly be mistaken for the temples | servatori, is accounted for by the author, who 
of those deities, which were among the noblest | conceives it refers to. another temple of the 
and largest of those of Asia Minor. But the | same dedication, 

numismatist is nothing daunted by these or} — The illustration of the Temple of Artemis 
greater difficulties, and in the very conven-j| (Diana), at Ephesus, is peculiarly interesting, 
tionalities that perplex and mislead the un-|as relating to one of the most renowned 
initiated discovers the shortest and surest read | buildings of antiquity ; and being, moreover,, 
to the unravelling the secrets of the past. One) the only authority left to set at rest the con- 
more objection to this system of wide conven-| flicting descriptions of Pliny and Vitruvius. 
tionalism is urged in the faetof the same temple, | It is from a medal of M, A, Gordianus, one of 
on coins of different epochs, showing various | a series of the same type with some slight modi- | 
treatment of details. “ But this is no valid ob- | fications, containing on the reverse the legend, 








jection,” says the author, “ for it is well known | E®@ECION- [- NEQKOPQN, and displays a 
that the buildings themselves from time to handsome octastyle Ionic portico; within the | 
time were altered ; that they received a variety | centre intercolumniation of which (as usual in | 
of treatment when restored from fire, from the these medals widened for the purpose) is seen | 
incidents of political tumults, or the decay of | the goddess, with all the characteristies of the | 
time ; and that the temples of Capitoline Jove | Ephesian variety of the deity. The discre- | 
and Vesta, the Coliseum, the Basilica Emilia, pancies in the accounts of Pliny and Vitruvius | 
and other monuments, differed in subsequent relating to this temple, afford the author anj| 
periods from the original more or less.” opportunity to display his thorough knowledge | 
Achapter upon the various modes of represent- | of his authorities, which he has net neglected | 
ing architectural forms and details on antique | to avail himself of, and also his own excellent, 
coins, witha page of illustration of them,forms a judgment, which is as follows >“ In such 
useful introduction to the work. Great fidelity | conflicting cireumstances one naturally recurs, 
is claimed for the plates, but the only ques-| to an impartial witness ; and what can be a) 
ion is whether the contrast between the ground more trustworthy one than the present medal, 
and the relief is not too strong, and whether, which is oetastyle, and thus confirms the! 
. finely drawn and delicately shaded outline judgment of Vitruvius ; and there is no other 
would not have better answered the purpose of medal of the Ephesian Artemiseion extanh” | 
representing those metallic ony ang The | A list of the architectural medals of Ephesus, ; 
process of Collas and of Bates has spoilt us| enumerated by Mr, Akerman before the Nu-| 
for any other, albeit that process was not mismatie Society in 1841, and of some of) 
always felicitous in architectural subjects. 'those which represent the small temples of} 
From the series of ninety-two medallions and Diana in Rome or Italy, ceneludes this ex- 
coins dating from B.C. 140 to A.D, 312, con- | cellent summary. 
tained in the handsome volume before us, we} A selection from the medals of Emesa, 
are enabled to form a parallel between ancient | Byblus, Tripolis, and other towns on the 
and modern art, as regards the pictorial as well Syrian coast, elicit some highly interesting re- 
as the architectural, and in both the love of marks from Professor Donaldson on the pre- 
symbolism, that was the ruling principle of the | vailing custom of numismatists, of calling, ie 
da, 





one, as contrasted with the desire for scenic | columnar edifices on the reverses of me 
efiect which is the grand object of the other, | indiscriminately, temples. “ But I am led to) 
is equally apparent. The Acropolis and | believe,” says he, “ that these columnar reprer | 
Theatre of Bacchus at Athens, the Temple of | sentations may be divided into two classes—~ | 
Flavia Neapolis in Syria, and the Ports of|the temples, and the tabernacles of temples. | 
Claudius and Trajan at Ostia, may typify the | The first display the elevation of the temple | 
one, and the stirring scenes of the Napoleonic; with its portico, and occasionally varions| 
series and landscapes of a later production the accompaniments, as sculptures and surround: | 
other. |ing porticos and courts. The second class | 
But to return to the main object of the being intended to represent ratherthe divimity 
work—the explanation of the architectural than the building, have a delineation of the 
subjects upon these medals by comparison | god, and the tabernacle, canopy, or baldachino, 
with the monuments they represent — the | under which the statue stood ; thus Gopmying 
descriptions appended to each subject will be) a part of the temple for the whole.” He then 
found to comprise, in the aggregate, a fund of | instances the portative temple of the Jews in 
learning and research. The two specimens | their wanderings, the sanctuary of the Holy 
from Athens are ever of high interest, as the of Holies, and that of the Egyptians, where 
only medailic architectural records of that; the idol or animal-god was kept. An 
city, and the observations of modern travellers | additional argument is found in the Roman 
seem unanimous in identifying the cavern | habit of giving a richer decoration to the end 
shown upon the face of the rock of the Acro-| of the temple behind the statue, as in those of 
polis with the Cave of Pan, described by | Venus and Rome, and Baalbee and Pabnyra, 
Pansanias and immortalized by Euripides. }and a still more apposite one im the form of 
The first of the Roman series is the Temple of | the Roman Catholic ciborium, a traditien of 
Jupiter Capitolinus upon the reverse of a coin of | old Rome, of which two special instanges 
Vespasian. Of the form of this we have before | be cited in the magnificent one of Sta. Sop 
spoken, but its site forms the subject, in con- | at Constantinople, destroyed, and that of St 
junction with that of the Arx, of the well-known | Peter's at Rome, existing. “In studying the 
dispute between the Italian and German topo- representations of columnar edifices on coins, 
graphers upon the respective gery of those | they seem to indicate that some of them were 
important localities; Niebuhr and his fol- actually meant for temples; and others, the 
lowers, Bunsen, Bekker, and Preller, holding} eanopy, ciborium, or baldachino, which was 
that this temple was situate upon the south | intended to add to the importance and dignity 
west summit of the Capitoline Hill, whilst the}of the god.” Ir the temple of Jupiter at 
Italian theory, propounded by Nardini in the|Emisa (plate 19, not only the front ef the 
last century, and supported by the late Canina | edifice, but also the canopy in question over 
and Nibbi, with the concurrence of certain | the statue of the god, is shown, The wood-cut 
distinguished German scholars, such as the|on the previous page from a bas-relief in the 
late Braun and Giuttling, assigns to it the 


north-east summit. Arguments of this kind, 





* This alludes throughout to the scale laid down by 
Mionnet. 








evidently represents.a composition ofthe kind, 
{t is the group af Baechus and:Silenus, under 
# canopy,. which, by the position of the angular 
pilasters, evidently stands clear of the sur- 
rounding building, and thus justifies the sup- 

sition that such medals as those ef Astarte at 
3yblus, Cybele, June of Samos, Mereury, and 
Diana (plates 20, 21, 22, 24, 25), and all‘ef the 
class, indicate the shrines or «wdicules in the 
tem but not the temples themselves, 

The tabernacles of Astarte at Byblus, and of 
Cybele, both present that con- 
figuration upon the medals to which we before 
alladed,,and which can only be explained by 
the notion that three sides are intended to be 
represented at once. The first of these clearly 
expresses the arched end of the tabernacle, of 
two. columns, and the two sides or flanks of 
three each. The latter is far moze obscurely 
drawn,. but seems intended to show the two 
ends.and flank. The author has- composed a 
prebable plan of each ; that of the latter is shown 
on the previous page. Beneath this canopy 
Cybele sits ; a lien on each side ofther. Attys, 
with the Phrygian cap, stands outside, clothed 
with chlamys, holding with his right hand a pas- 
teral stick, and in the other a Pan’s pipe. This 
1, sean by the author of what has been 
hitherto a mystery, is a step.in the science of 
numismatics. 

The medals of Perinthus, Smyrna, Pergamus, 
Ephesus, and Cyzicus, being af. the class called 
Neokor, furnish the Professor with the material 
for another learned chapter: upon a subject 
which had been but partiaily investigated, until 
taken up by Krause in his. treatise, entitled 
“NEQKOPON, Civitates Neacore sive Edituz.” 
This word occurs on many hundred medals, 
and in a few inscriptions, and literally means, 
as its derivation (Newe fempluwm, copiw purgo) 
implies, a temple cleaner. or sweeper. “ But, 
architecturally considered, Newsopwe embraces a 
large topic of deep interest, ultimately carry- 
ing with & the erection oar endowment of a 
city, by a community, or by a union of states, 
This honorific title of superintendence and 
guardianship of the sacred fane and its trea- 
sures, as.also of the rites, ceremonies, festivals, 
games, college of priests (flamines), and come 
munities connected therewith, was accom- 
panied by great power, dignity, and, honour.” 
Space will not permit us to enter further into 
this most interesting subject ; but the perusal 
of the lucid account of the author will 
show how the system of consecration of 
each emperor after his decease (a custom 
which obtained especially amongst the towns, 
of Asia Minor) gradually assumed that form, 
in which we find certain favoured cities en- 
dowed with such privileges as entitled them to 
the honourable distinction of NEQKOPQGN, Ip 
brief, however, the term signifies “the temple 
and divine worship paid to a Roman emperor, 
and the attendant festivals connected with that 
privilege, the care and celebration of which 
were conferred as a special grace and favour on 
certain cities, communities, or provinces ; or 
that the place on whose coin it occurs, had 
been invested with the privilege of erecting a 
temple, &c. and providing the fitting priests, 
games, &c. in honour of the Roman emperor, 
whose name and titles appear on the obverse.” 

The subject of Triumphal Arches is represented 
by those of Postumus, Claudius, Nero, Domitian, 
‘Trajan, and Augustus, and is preceded by an 
introductory chapter of great merit. From 
Romulus to V: ian there were no less than 
130 srinaegiie, aedbenagh not decreed unless at 
least 5,000 of the were slain, to be verified 
au oath by the gene The triumphs were of 
jtwo kinds: in the principal one the general 

d in procession im a chariot through the 
eity ; in the secondary one he passed through 
the city in procession either on foot or on 
horseback, or with his troops proceeded to the 
Temple of Jupiter Latialis, on the Alban 
Mount. The chariot was round, in the form of 


a castle, and in the earlier periods drawn by 
white horses. Pompey or Camillus was the 
first to substitute elephants; Heliogabalus 
introduced tigers and lions, to imitate the 
triumphs of Bacchus and Mars ; and Aurelian 
was drawn by stags. 

Triumphal arches are supposed to be of Reo- 
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man origin, as we have no instance of such in 
Greece before the Roman dominion. Fabrizzi, 
in his “ Roma,” enlarges upon the subject, and 
considers that. probably the arch of Romulus 
was of brick. Even now some are of stone, as 
that of Gallienus at Rome ; but of course the 
most important are of marble, as those of Sep- 
timus Severus and Constantine. “The Romans 
seem to have used the utmost license in regard 
to the decorations of these monuments, which, 
as being mere objects of show rather than of 
use, might admit of some caprice, and not be 
bound down to the severe canons of the art.” 
Thus did the Composite order originate, as an 
opportunity for enrichment, and the Pedestal 
and the Attic find a peculiar use that has served 
as a type to this day. 
At the head of this chapter Mr. Donaldson 
ives the accompanying plan of the Arch of 
Nero, deduced from a view on a medal in the} 





British Museum ; and, in consideration of his | 
beok to-day and his good works before, we 
allow him to pass through it, and deeree him a | 
triumph. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
OPENING MEETING. 

THE opening meeting of the members of the 
Institute, for the session of 1859-G0, was held on 
Monday evening last, in their new premises, 
Conduit-street. 

The chair was taken by the Right Hon. Earl de 
Grey, K.G. president. 

There were about 220 members and visitors pre- 
sent, including Messrs. Cockerell, Hussey, T. H. 
Lewis, J. H. Stevens, Roumieu, C. C. Nelson, 
G. Vulliamy, Ashton, G. Morgan, F. Francis, 
Tite, Hakewill, Ferrey, Mair, Thomson, Garling, 
Papworth, J. Clarke, Brandon, 8. Smirke, God- 
win, Kerr, Horace Jones, Edmeston, Legg, Bur- | 
nell, Colling, E. Nash, Morant, Houle, W. Slater, 
Fowler, jun., Sibley, C. H. Smith, E. W. Cooke, | 
E, T. Parris, E. W. Brayley, Abraham, M. Nelson, 
F. P. Cockerell, J. Turner, T. H. Wyatt, M. D. | 
Wyatt, S. Godwin, John Billing, Mylne, T. L. | 
Donaldson, Cates, Rickman, H. Field, Stride, 
E.C. Robins, Christopher, Hayward, G. Foggo, 
T. D. Dighton, T. J. Pettigrew, C. R. Weld, 
H. & Pownall, &c. &c. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been, 
confirmed, the following gentlemen were proposed 
for Fellows:—Messrs. George Edmund Street, 
Edwin Nash, William Allen Boulnois, William | 
Slater, J. Peacock, G Mayhew, James Fergus- | 
son. Messrs. C. J. Knight and Frederick Judge 
were elected Associates. 

Several donations were announced, including a 
three-quarter-length portrait of the noble presi- | 
dent by certain members of the Institute, and a | 
pair of portraits (Kit-Kat size) of the Brothers | 
Adams (?) from Mr. C. Manby. It was also an- | 
nounced that the sum of 238/. had been received | 
on account of the removal fund, Thanks having | 
been voted,— 

The president observed that the routine busi- 
ness which had just been disposed of showed that 
the society was going on, and in healthy opera- | 
tion. He was happy to say that he had now the | 
pride and pleasure of presiding for the first time | 
ina place in which the society could honestly say 
that it had a /ocus standi of its own. They had, 
it was true, a lodging for many years elsewhere, 
but they were liable to be turned out at any 
moment, for although they might have paid their 
rent punctually enough, others in the same house 
might not have been so regular, and it was within 
the limit of possibility that they might have been 
ejected without being able to help themselves. 
They had now, however, a local habitation of 
their own, altogether independent of those below 
them, and of the Architectural Union Company. 
They were, it was true, tenants in some sense of 
that eompany, but there was a community of in- 
terests between them, and there was no reason 
why they should not go on together for many 
years tocome. For his own part, he felt it was 
impossible for him not to take a deep interest in 
an institution with which he had been connected 
for four-and-twenty years. He was first asked to 
beeome president in the year 1834 or 1835, and 
although he had no particular pretension to the 
honour, either by reason of his knowledge of 
architecture or otherwise, still he felt he might 
possibly be nseful, and therefore had consented to 
accept office. Since that time he had been their 
president, and the only qualification he could 
boast of was, that he wished them well, and had 
endeavoured to do his duty without fear, favour, 


| 


| 
| 
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or affection. The annual office of president had 
in his case been a permanent one, and under such 
cireumstances he felt bound to say that he felt 
deeply the honour which the society had conferred 
upon him. He was happy to say that the asso- 
ciation had continued to prosper. When it met 
in King-street, Covent-garden, in May, 1834, it 
consisted of thirteen members only. Another 
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would be impossible on the present occasion to 
take any discussion on the paper. Moreover, it 
was desirable that a little time should be given 
‘for reflection, so that the important topics treated 
of might be considered in a spirit befitting their 
magnitude and interest, and in order that those 
who had the privilege of hearing the address that 





evening might not be carried away too much by 


institution, having similar objects in view (the| the grace of language and emphasis with which 


promotion of their common art), and with which 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex was con- 
nected, subsequently joined them; and, from the 
small beginning of thirteen members, they had 


gone on increasing, until the Royal Institute of | 
British Architects now consisted of 134 fellows, | 
139 associates, 132 honorary fellows, 80 corre-| 
sponding members, and many contributing mem- | 
| bers, making the total number of persons con- | 
| nected with the Institute in an immediate or 
|remote degree, 416. They had, unfortunately, 
lost in the course of the last year four excellent, 
| valuable, and important members; but it was) 


satisfactory to find, that while death had removed 
that number, applications had been made on 
behalf of fourteen other gentlemen, which was a 
proof that the society was making progress. That 


| progress had been gradual, but steady. When in| 
| King-street, Covent-garden, they had a very 


splendid donation from Sir John Soane: in1536they 


| were able to give their first medal to a most active 
and zealous member(Mr. Godwin) whom he was now 


glad to see among the vice-presidents ; and in 1837 


they were enabled to remove to better premises in | 
| Grosvenor-street. 


In the year 1839 their re- 
spected member Professor Donaldson received a 


prize, which indicated not only the talent and | 
worth of the gentleman who received it, but also) 


testified to the power and usefulness of the body 


which conferred it. They subsequently obtained | 


a concession from her Majesty to grant a medal 


for architecture, the first of which was awarded | 
to his friend Mr. Cockerell, who, he was glad to} 


see, was alive and well to enjoy it. The Institute 
had now taken another step, and he trusted it 
would long remain in its new building and ovcupy 
the proud position which it had held for so many 
years. Before resuming his seat, he wished to 


remind the meeting of the debt of obligation | 
which it owed to those members who from time to | 
| tecture should be taken on that day month, and 


time had contributed their talents to the further- 
ance of their common profession. ‘The noble earl 


having stated the gratification which it would | 


afford him at all times to lend his assistance to 
promote the noble art in which they were en- 
gaged, concluded by calling upon Mr. Tite, vice- 
president, to deliver his address upon the present 
condition and future prospects of architecture. 

Mr. Tite, M.P. them delivered the inatigural 
address, “On the present Condition and future 
Prospects of Architecture,” which we give in 
extenso. 

The address having been warmly applauded, 

The President said,—After the enthisiasm 
which has just been elicited, I think I ought not 
to add another word, except to move a cordial 
vote of thanks to our friend Mr. Tite, for his 


° ° ° — . | 
valuable, instructive, important, and interesting | overcome, we may now steadily prosecute our protessed 


| object of promoting the improvement of our noble art 


address. 
The vote having been carried by acclamation, 


Professor Donaldson observed that, if the noble | 
earl in the chair had reason to congratulate him- | 
self that, after a presidency of four-and-twenty | 


years, he had been enabled to meet the Institute 
that night under such auspicious circumstances, 


how much more might not those gentlemen | 
congratulate themselves upon their judgment and | 


discrimination, who had elected as their president 


a most distinguished nobleman, so well acquainted | 
with their art, and who had taken so deep an) 


interest in their progress and success, The 


society owed his lordshi;- a deep debt of gratitude | 
| 


for much of the success which had attended its 
operation, and the high position which it held in 
the public estimation and in that of all Europe 


was to be attributed in great part to the warm | 
and untiring interest which he had manifested in | 
its behalf. He (Mr. Donaldson) might therefore | 
say that it was fortunate for the Society that it | 


had not changed its president for so many years. | 
. | your patience and your forbearance; your patience, be- 


| cause the subject is so extensive that, hotwithstanding 


It was also fortunate for it to have among its 


| consider one of the most auspicious im the 


] 


Mr. Tite’s admirable paper had been delivered. 

Mr. Tite said he begged to have the pleasure 
of seconding the vote of thanks to Earl dle Grey, 
and he did so with the more gratification, as he 
felt persuaded that the Society never could have 
attained to its present position had it not been for 
the great interest which the noble earl had taken 
in its welfare, and for the uniform kindness with 
which he had assisted its early efforts. He wished 
it was in his power to say more, but his voice was 
entirely exhausted. 

Earl de Grey.— My voice is not exhausted, and 
I can therefore express my acknowledgments for 
your kind vote of thanks. I believe it is of very 
great advantage to the art in which you are all 
interested, that there should be this admixture of 
persons — professional and non-professional — to 
meet and encourage each other. Lam not, as I 
before stated, an architect, but I confess I have an 
honest interest in the prosecution of the particular 
branch of art which architects study ; and I do 
not think that the circumstance of my being non- 
professional is at all to be deplored, because it 
may so happen that a person in my circumstances 
can have it in his power to do what a professional 
man could not dv, for this reason—that no one 
can aceuse him of having any personal interest to 
serve. It was with these feelings that | joined 
the Institute twenty-four years ago, and I can 
only tell you that, as long as I have any connec- 
tion with you, I will endeavour to promote the 
interest of your art to the utmost of my ability. 
This meeting will now be adjourned ; but, before 
dissolving it, 1 wish to make an announcement 
which I am sure you will hear with pleasure, that 
at our next meeting, on the 21st instant, the 
paper of the evening will be read by Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, on Westminster Abbey. 

It was then arranged that the discussion on the 
present condition and future prospects of archi- 


the proceedings terminated. 





MR. TITE’S ADDRESS ON THE PROGRESS 
AND THE PRESENT STATE OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, 

I HAVE been requested, on the present occasion, which I 
history of 
the Institute of British Architects, to deliver the opening 
address. 

I have said that the occasion is auspicious. And it is 


| 80, because we meet, for the first time, in apartments of 


extent and convenience adapted to our wants ; worthy of 


| our position in the world of art; and, in a certain sense, 


ourown. This very desirable result has been brought 
about by the exertions and liberality of many of our mem- 
bers, amongst whom we are proud to acknowledge your 
lordship as one of the most liberal. After mach labour 
and many exertions, we may at length congratulate our- 
selves on being “suitably lodged ;*’ and that difficulty 


with all convenient accommodation, and without any 
necessity for futare change or further consideration. 

Under these circumstances I have been asked to ad- 
dress you. I was unwilling, at first, to undertake this 
duty, for many reasons; the main one however being, 
that I could not but teel that there were many men 
amongst my colleagues, younger, less employed than 
myseif, and more abie to discuss the topics which will 
naturally occur on an occasion like the present. As, 
however, my professional career has nearly ended, and as 
my experience has been derived from a period now dating 
back neariy forty years, | considered that 1 onght not to 
shrink from the acceptance of so honourable a proposal, 
and to de my best to do justice to it; because from the 
one circumstance I could speak with the greater freedom, 
and from the other | might (admitting ali my short- 
comings), still be able to prodace something that may be 
useful in the promotion of an art to which i am so much 
attached, and to which Iam so much indebted. Having 
said thus much, I come at once to the consideration of 
the subjects which I have announced as the matter of 
this discourse, namely,—The Progress and Present State 
of Architecture, and its Fature Prospects; or, in other 
words, to consider what has been doing in Eng!and and 
in Europe in this particular art, since the Institute was 
founded, and what we are likely to do hereafter. 

In examining these questions, | must bespeak both 


members a gentleman who, like Mr. Tite, could | every possible condensation, | must necessarily occupy a 


bring so much good sense, experience, and sound 
criticism, to bear upon the architecture of the last 
half-century, and was able to instruct and gratify 
his hearers with a dissertation upon the subject, 
which, although an hour and a half long, no one 
wished to have shortened by a single :oment. 
As Mr. Tite had, in the course of his address, ex- 
amined the architecture of so many countries, and 





as the subject was one upon which some consider- 


good deal of your time; and also your forbearance be- 
cause I may have occasion to say things which may not 
be equally agreeable to all. On the latter point, however, 
I need hardly assure you, that it is the furthest from my 
intention to promote hostility by any ankinduess, or to 
presume at ali dictatorially on my experience in my pro- 
fession. 

With these views, let me say then that I propose in this 
address to state very shortly the history of the institute, 
to notice what has been done in England and on the Con. 
tinent within about the period limited by its existence; 
to notice some of the most recent criticisms ; and then to 


able diversity of opinion might be expected, it | add a few remarks on what we may expect will be done 
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hereafter. If in this wide review I should become dis- 
cursive, you must pardon me for the disorder; since the 
crowd of objects and considerations which open and press 
forward upon the mind of any man when he sits down to 
think or to write on his own favourite pursuit, render it 
extremely difficult for him to keep within very narrow 
limits. 

First, then, as to the history of this Institute. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects may be really considered 
to have originated at a small meeting of architects held 
at the Craven Hotel, on February 3rd, 1834, when Messrs 
Donaldson, Fowler, Rose, Kendal, and some junior mem- 
bers were present, and a committee was appointed to 
take measures necessary for the formation of a socicty to 
be called ‘‘ The Institution of British Architects."’ Many 
leading architects having approved of the plan, further 
meetings were held at the Thatched-House Tavern; a 
printed address and regulations were issued, and the 
society was duly constituted. In November Messrs 
Donaldson and Goldicutt were elected secretaries, and a 
council was appointed, consi-ting of Messrs. Robinson, 
Gwilt, and Kay, as vice-presidents; and Messrs. Barry, 
Basevi, Burton, Fowler, Kendal, Papworth, as ordinary 
members. So long ago as the year 1835 your Jordship did 
us the honour to accept the presidency ; and, during the 
number of years which have since passed, the Institute 
has to recognize and acknowledge with lasting gratitude 
their many and very great obligations to your lordship’s 
patronage. In 1837 a charter of incorporation was ob- 
tained, and in that charter the present title of the Institute 
was recognized as *‘ The Institute of British Architects.’* 
In 1836 the first medal, the Soane medallion, was given t 
Mr. Godwin ‘then astudent, now vice-president) ; and in 
the same yearappeared Part I. of the “ Transactions " of 
the society. In 1837, her Majesty the Queen cid as the 
distinguished honour of becoming our patroness, and in 


t 

| styles might be obtained. The architecture of Greece, 
which had been so skilfully copied and adapted in our 
own time by Sir Robert Smirke, in the late Covent 
Garden Theatre, the present Post-office, and other public 
buildings, was gradually growing out of fashion, Roman 
architecture, in that modification commonly called 
Italian, derived from the works of Palladio, and the 
architects of the Italian school, doubtless promoted in 
England by the greater works of Inigo Jones and Wren, 
was superseding the plainer forms and decorations of 
Grecian architecture. 

The study of Gothic architecture, perhaps mainly pro- 
moted or incited by the movement in the English Church, 
known under the name of Tractarianism or Puseyism, 
had become common, not only amongst architects, but 
distinguished members of both Universities.’’ 

The Cambridge Camden Society, with its motto, ‘‘ Donec 
Templa refeceris,’ was established in November, 1841, 
and published the first volame of “ The Ecclesiologist,”’ 
in 1842. In Oxford the movement was ‘somewhat later, 
but it burnt, and still continues to burn with greater in- 
tensity. The Camden Society of Cambridge having met 
with discountenance in high places in the University, 


and the chancellor and vice-chancellor, was given up in 
May, 1845." 

These considerations being premised, J propose now to 
give you a slight review of the progress of architecture in 
Europe. 

In such an important retrospect, France must have the 
first place. Her architects are the most 
and the most carefully taught: the patronage of the 
Government is enormous; and the movement in a lower 
sphere is even greater than it is in our own enterprising 
nation. What are they doing then? becomes a very 
natural question, but to answer it requires almost a 





1847 she announced her royal pleasure to place at the 
disposal of the Institute annually a gold medal, to be pre- | 
sented to any architect of this or any other country, who | 
has distinguished himself by his works or his writings. 1 
am happy to add, the first of these} medals was awarded 
in 1848 to the most distinguished and learned architect of , 
this or any other country, Professor Cockerell. 1 believe | 
that the Institute owes the very distinguished honour | 
and advantage of this Royal gold medal principally to the | 
influence and kindness of your lordship. It is impossible, | 
however, to close this chapter in the history of our Insti- 
tute without referring to another society which startcd 
into existence with the same objects, but in point of time 


a little earlier than our foundation, I mean the Architec- | 1 
execution than the very incongrnous brick and cement 


tural Society.* Its origin was due more to the exertions 
and wants of the younger members of the profe. sicn, and 
in these points it was certainly successful. The patronage 
was very kindly accepted by his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex, and it had a council, vice-presidents, and 
officers, similar to those of the other society. It collected 
a valuable library, and a museum of some extent, and was 
altogether of great value in the nascent stage of these 
institutions. The regulations were in some degree more 
liberal than those of the Institute ; and, as I have said, it 
particularly devoted its attention to the instruction of the 
younger members of the profession. ‘he first president 
was the well-known architect, Mr. Clarke. In 1838 I was 
elected president of this society, and presiied at the open- 
ing meeting in November of that year. 

The two societies worked harmoniously together, and 
it appears by a paper read by myself at the last svir¢e of 
the season of 1839, that they were then working together, 
in the much vexed question even of the present time,— 
public competitions. The principal object of their exer- 
tions seems to have been to obtain a fair and intelligible 
series of instructions for the public competition of the 
Royal Exchange then just announced. 

Soon after I became the president of the Architectural 
Society, it appeared to me extremely undesirable that in a 
profession numbering comparatively so few members, 
two societies, with nearly the same objects, should 
exist; and in 1841 I proposed to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex to unite the two societies into one body. 
His Royal Highness, kindly and generously abandoning 
his own position, promoted this object by every means in 
his power, and in 1842 the Architectural Society was 
united to the Institute. 

In closing this account, it may be convenient to state 
that in 1834, at the origin of the Institute, there were 25 
Fellows only ; that in 1842, after the fusion of the two 
societies, there were 102 Fellows and 86 Associates; and 
at the present moment there are 154 Fellows aud 139 
Associates. 

In considering the objects which I have proposed to 
myself to incinde in this address, the interval I have thus 
referred to may be considered to extend over a period of 
nearly twenty-five years. It is precisely twenty years, 
almost to a day, since I delivered my first address as pre- 
sident of the Architectural Society. At that time the profes- 
sion was certainly becoming possessed of a vast amount of 
historical facts, but I perceive from that paper that I com- 
plained of the want of books of judicious criticism. 

In Greek architecture Stewart had published the first 
volume of his ‘ Athens,’’ in 1762, and the third followed 
in 1794. The first volume of the “ lonian Antiquities,” 
issued by the Dilettanti S ciety, appeared in 1769, and 
the second in 1797. The works of Palladio by Leoni, were 
indeed published as early as 1715, and Adams's “ Spalatro”’ 
in 1754. The *‘ Elements of Architecture,” by Sir Robert 
Chambers, appeared in 1759; and he was building 
Somerset House in 1774. Ancient Rome had been mea- 
sured and examined by Desgodetz, in 1782, and in the 
present century we have Taylor and Crecy’s ‘* Roman 

Architecture,”’ and other works of great value of a simi- 
lar kind in French and German. ‘The first edition of 
Durand’s ‘‘ Parallel,”’ is dated in the year IX. of the 
French Republic, or 1890. With regard to the so-called 
Gothic architecture, Carter commenced his “ Ancient 
Architecture" in 1797; Britton produced the first volume 
of his ‘‘ Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain ”’ in 
1806 ; and he commenced his “‘ Cathedrals ”’ in 1816. 

From the books thus enumerated—of course continuing 
the Gothic series down to the period at which Iam speak- 
ing—a sufficient amount of information on all the leading 








4! was not aware until after I had written the greater 
part of this address that there was existing ean Architec- 
tural Society as early as 1808. In looking through my 





books with reference to this paper, I was led to examine | 


a volume lettered ‘‘ Architectural Essays.” I found it to 
contain two parts of the Transactions of the society, con. 
sisting of very clever essays by the president, Mr. Joseph 
Wood, Mr. Samuel Beazley, jun. Mr. Savape, and Dr. 
ute ae soeete consisted of twenty members, in- 
most of the active men ¢ > day; b ‘as! wi 
Gun ahagtien diay chan 1 of the day; but, alas! with 


| architecture of the Scamozzi and Vignola schools. 


volume rather than an address. I must request you to 
forgive me if I go somewhat largely into a criticism on 
French architecture and French taste, because much that 


| I may say therein will apply to England, without the 


offensiveness which might belong to a criticism of the 
works of my immediate contemporaries at home. 

At the fall of the first Napoleon, and during the period 
of the Restoration, the architecture of France was 
modelled as with us, on a close study of the Roman im- 
perial grandeur, and also on the examples of the Palatial 
The 
pure Grecian style never was cordially adopted by our 
neighbours, though unquestionably the building materials 
which they had at their disposal were more fitted for its 


which we, in England, are obliged to employ. There 
were, however, some very valuable illustrated architec 

tural works published by the French government of this 
peripd ; and, amongst others, the description of the re- 
sults obtained by the scientific expedition to the Morea, 
which might have been expected to have directed the 
attention of architects to the beauties of Grecian art; and 
the publication of the great work upon Egypt, as com- 
piled by the Institute of Cairo, together with that of 
Denen of the same mysterious country, were all of a 
nature well calculated to revive the study of the esthe- 
tical principles acopted by the great prototypes of our 
civilization. But it is remarkable that, uniess, the monu- 
mental character of the Abattoirs, or the peculiar tone of 
the design of the Chapelle Expiatoire, by MM. Percier and 
Fontaine, be con-i‘ered to have been the results of the 
study of Egyptia: art, there was really very little to be 
found in the edifices of this period to indicate that the 
French architects were disposed to shake off the traditions 
of the school of Vignola; since the Egypt-an elevation, 
given by Navier to the unfortanate Pont des Invalides, 
was too isolated an efiort to be considered otherwise than 
asan exception to the general rule. The Chapel of the 
Cemetery of the Pére la Chaise; the compiction of the 
Bourse, of the Chamber of Deputies, and of the Halle aux 
Blés ; the Church of Notre Dame de Lorette ; the Theatres 
of the Vaudeville, Ventadour, Ambigu-Comique; the 
Passages des Panoramas, Vivienne Vero-Dodat, Colbert, 
Choiseul, &c. in Paris; and in the Departments, the 
Custom-house of Rouen, the Theatre of Nantes, the Palais 
de Justice of Caen, the votive Chapel of Rosny, &c. were 
all designed in the bold, manly, but somewhat mannered 
and affected style, which might equally be discovered in 
the productions of the contemporancous painters, Gros, 
Gérard, Blondel, Meynier, Abel De Pujol; or inthe lite 

rature of the day as represented by De Pradt, Lamme- 
nais, De Bonald, De Maistre, De Fraysinous, De Chateau. 
briand, Montlosier, and others. 


from the retirement of several of its episcopal patrons, | 


accomplished | 


| everything amongst our neighbours originates with the 
reac ware ae that it was their duty to im 


as distinctly marked a line of demarcation as was possible 
| between the external expressions of the civilizations of 
| the periods before and after the Revolution of July. The 
'exclusive study of the Classical, or of the Medieval 
i architecture of Italy was abandoned, and the furvre for 
| the indigenons form of the Renaissance was substituted 
in its stead. This, however, was to be succeeded ata 
| later period by the worship of the Ogival architecture in 
| all its purity by a small party of French architects ; and 
| of the style of Louis XV. by a larger number. Some of 
| the monuments erected in the early portion of Louis 
| Philippe’s reign were, however, still influenced by the 
| broader and bolder methods of design which had been 
| previously in fashion, and the Palais du Quai d’Orsay, 
| the church of St. Vincent de Paul, the Barri¢re du Trone, 
may be adduced, in connection with the fountains in the 
Place de la Concorde, as illustrations of the Classical 
school. In the attic of the Barriére de 1|’Etoile, in the 
restoration of the Hotel de Ville, in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, in the numerous pavilions of the Champs Elysées, 
and in other instances, the progress of the taste for 
the architecture of the Renaissance may be distinctly 
| traced. This particular phase of taste may also be ob- 
served to have prevailed to a great extent in the street 
architecture of the day; as for example in the Place St. 
George, the St. Germains and the Versailles railway 
stations ; the fountains St. Sulpice, Moliére, and Place 
Richelieu, the mortuary chapel of the Duc d’Orleans, 
and elsewhere. Towards the end of Louis Philippe’s 
| reign the Medizevalists came still more into notice; and 
even to such an extent as to afford the subject of some of 
the best scenes of the remarkable picture of French 
social life given in the excellent fiction entitled ‘‘ Jerome 
Paturét A la Recherche d’une Position Sociale.’ At that 
period they certainly did achieve some great and meri- 
torious results, by their restoration of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, and of the Sainte Chapelle, at Paris. The 
church of St. Clotilde is a curious antiquarian study, and 
perhaps it may be a very cor revival of French De- 
corated Gothic; but there is so marked a distinction 
between French and the English Medizeval art, that it 
would hardly be fair for an English architect to pass an 
opinion on that elaborate production, without having de- 
voted considerably longer time to its examination than I 
have been able to give toit. It is, however, worthy of 
part cular semark, that Gothic architecture, to use a con- 
venient phrase, has never taken any strong hold of the 
educated or wealthy classes of France ; and that even the 
clergy have treated its revival with far less enthusiasm 
than might have been expected from what has occurred 
in our own country. Of course there has been an archzo- 
logical excitement, and a very careful study of the relics 
ot the Middle Ages, under the guidance of MM. De 
Caumont and Viollet Le Duc; but it is in vain that we 
seek in France for anything like the hearty adoption of 
Mcdiseval feeling to be discovered in the best specimens 
of the church architecture or of the domestic edifices pro- 
duced by some of our English revivalists. Even the 
restoration of the church of St. Ouen, commenced in the 
reign of Louis Philippe, is open to the criticism of being 
unfaithful to the original; and it may be suspected that 
the true spirit of the French Medizval artists has not 
been really seized upon by their successors. 

This fact seems to be more clearly proved by the pro- 
ductious of the French school of architecture during the 
present Imperial régime. The Bibliothéque St. Genevieve, 
the Ecole des Arts et Métiers, the offices of the Crédit 
Mobilier, the Salle des Ventes des Commissaires- Priseurs, 
and other public buildings recently erected by the archi- 
tects of the contemporary school, are executed in a style 
which may best be described by saying that it is a bad 
attempt to develop the spirit of the Kenaissance. The 
additions to the Louvre were to some extent regulated by 
the buildings they were intended to complete ; and it has 
happened, fortunately, that both MM. Visconti and 
Hittorff had made their reputations before the modern 
school attained to the dignity of being fashionable. 
M. Lacornée, the architect of the Hotel du Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres, had also acquired the right to express 
his own belief in the matter of style, by his successful 
treatment of the Palais du Quai d’Orsay, and he was thus 
enabled to erect the very effective specimen of the modified 
Italian style above mentioned. The restorations of the 
basement of the tower of St. Jaques de la Boucherie, and 
of the old Palais of Catharine de Medicis, have been car- 
ried out with scrupulous archaeological correctness; but 
the new buildings around the church of St. G 





But whilst this taste prevailed in the ofcial regions, | l’Auxerrois are designed in a style which defies classifica- 


there was silently but surely at work, the same feeling 
in favour of the stady of indigenous art, and of the his- 


tion or description about as much as it provokes criticism. 


| In the new streets which intersect Paris in every direc- 


tory and literature of tne Middie Ages, which, in our | tion, the taste of the modern school seems to have run 


country, had been so wonderfally alvanced by Sir Walter | 4 
| built in the ‘‘ bed-post and valance” style, as Mr. J. W. 


Scott. The modern romance school of French literature 
originally raised its banner about the latter end of the 


Restoration period; and previous to the appearance of | 


Victor Hugo, Lamartine, St. Beuve, Delavigne, or De 
Vigny, the exclusive admiration for the classical school 


had been shaken by the influences of the writings of such | 
i Cousin, Royer Collard, Sismondi, | 
Barante, Thierry, and Salvandy, and even by those of | 


authors as Guaizot, 


Desaugiers and Béranger, Vitet, Mérimée, and their fol 
lowers. In fact, French society began to emancipate 


itself from the ‘‘ eternal Greeks and Romans” of the | 
schools ; and equally in literature, so in art, it began | 


earnestly to seek for other, and, in many cases, better 
principles. 
Madame de Stat] and La Harpe had done; and such noble 
and natural artists as Paul Delaroche, Horace Vernet, 
Ingrés, Delacroix, Ary Scheffer, Leopold Robert, and 
Guericault, introdaced an entirely new schooi of painting, 
at the very same time that the transfer of the Maison de 
Francois I. and the restoration of some of the Medizeval 
buildings, which had suffered during the revolutionary 
storm, began to revive the national interest in its own 
most copious and interesting archeology. MM. Nicole 
Xavier Wilemin, Dusommerard, Charles Nodier, and 
Baron Taylor, should especially be mentioned amongst 
those who laboured snecessfully in this effurt for improve- 
ment. 

On the accession of Louis Philippe in 1830, it seemed 
as though the directors of the fine arts of France—for 


* There is much valuable criticism and information in 
_ the papers of ** The Ecclesiologist,’’ but in looking over 
the volumes | was amused to find in the third volume a 
list in the index of ‘‘ Architects Approved,” and “ Archi. 
tects Condemned.’ In the latter list I found the names 
of my esteemed friends, Messrs. Barry, sen, and E. Blore. 
I hope that neither of these gentlemen suffered much in 
| consequence of this condemnation. 


David and Gros went out of fashion just as | 


riot, and the greater number of the houses have been 


Papworth has very aptly named it. All the formerly. 
received opinions with respect to profiling of mouldings, 
alLthose connected with the relief, proper character, or 
| end of ornamentation, have been rejected ; the distribu- 
tion of spaces has been treated as though it were a matter 
of utter indifference; and, in fact, the architects, of the 
capital especially, seem to have considered that their true 
merit would consist in practically ignoring the resalts of 
the studies and experience of their Classical predecessors, 
and in the attempt to elaborate a new and grotesquely 
original style of their own. The words “ Architects of 
| the capital’’ have been designedly adopted by me, for in 
| the provinces the prevalent bad taste of Paris has not 
effected so much mischief as might have been expected ; 
and the architecture of the new buildings at Marseilles, 
Lyons, Lille, and Havre, still retains traces of the in- 
fluence of sound studies. In the capital itself, the fashion- 
able architecture of the day seems to me to be as devoid 
of moral aim, of depth of conviction, or of earnestness, 
as the society itself in which it arose manifestly appears 
to be; and there seem to me to be many reasons for 
seeking the explanation of this great change—as, indeed, 
of all other great changes in the architectural taste of 
this, or of any other nation—in the ever-varying phases 
of its moral life. A nation, which could abdicate its 
liberties as modern France has done, simply because its 
leading men were incapable of controlling the excesses 
of domestic factions, was very likely to accept the philo- 
sophy of MM. Taine and Caro instead of that of MM. 
Renan and Simon ; to receive with delight the literature 
of the Cassagnac or the Alexandre Dumas Fils school ; 
or to admire the architecture of the Casernes Napoléon, 
or of so many houses in the Rue de Rivoli, or the Boule- 
vard de Sebastopol. I have given this somewhat elaborate 
sketch of French architecture, because, as I have said 
before, without the offence of personal criticism or per- 
sonal allusion, I could refer to the history of architecture 
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during the last twenty years in my own country. The 
penne Hy a of taste may be found in much of the 
same in our own metropolis; and I could suggest 
many in the works of my own countrymen. I 
am however, to be able to add, that in England 
Gothic architecture has been studied and applied with 
learning and taste, instead of so devoted an attachment 
as the French have shown to what would be in our 
country the architecture of Elizabeth and James I. and 
though the architecture of our streets has shown a ten- 
dency to over-ornamentation, still it has never fallen into 
the platitudes and littleness of the new Parisian thorough- 


The phases of the history of architecture in the neigh- 
bouring countries to France appear to confirm many of 
these opinions as to the modifying causes of the external 
character of the arts of any particular nation. In Belgium, 
for instance, although the outward form of the civiliza- 





tion of the capital itself presents but a very pale reflex of 
some of the vagaries of French taste; and although, on | 
the con , the study of the national archzology has 
been ied on with a rare degree of skill and conscien-_ 
tious appreciation of the merits of the Medizval arts; 
yet neither the influence of fashion in the one case, nor, 
so to speak, of national self-worship in the other, has 
prevailed, so far as to induce the Belgians as a nation to 
resign their spirit of local independence in all things. It 
is true that some of the results of this local independence 
have been far from being zsthetically pleasant ; and the 
new church of the Quartier Leopold may fairly be cited as | 
&@ specimen of pastry-cook’s architecture, and the Colonne | 
de la Constitution is equally open to criticism. But the | 
Galérie St. Hubert, the new Rue Léopolde, the new 
markets, and the railway stations of Bruxelles, the new | 
buildings of Antwerp, Gand, Louvain, Liege, Malines, 
&c. all alike have their own local character. Indeed, it is 
possible for those who are acquainted with the past his- | 
tory of these provinces, to discover even the relics of their | 
former occupants; and in Antwerp and Gand especially, 
‘to identify the influence of the Spanish rule, in the exces- 
sively ornate, misplaced, and heavy style of ornamenta- 
tion which is still retained. The essential characteristic | 
of the Belgian architecture is, however, that it is almost | 
communal, except in Brussels, and in some of the, 
Walloon-Towns near the French frontier; but even | 
whilst thus remaining communal, the Belgian architec- | 
ture of the present day seeks its inspiration rather from | 
Medizval or modern Italian art, than from its own great | 
artists of the dawn of the Renaissance. The Belgian 
population is precisely what its priests have chosen to | 
make it ; and so it happens that the taste of the beginning | 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which more | 
distinctly typify the period of priestly influence, still re- | 
tains its hold on the passions of the country. The | 
‘churches most recently built in Belgium are usually of | 
the later Renaissance style : neither Medizeval nor strictly | 
Classical architecture is received in the country. At) 
present, the most decided traces of the existence of such 
@ tendency is to be found in the style of architecture | 
adopted at Gand and at Antwerp, and in this respect | 
those towns offer to the student of architecture a degree | 
of interest (both ancient and modern, be it observed 
which the capital cannot boast. The great merit of the 
best recent Belgian architecture consists in this, namely, 
that whilst its authors seem to have remained at peace 
with the teachings of other times, they still represent the 
feelings and instincts of the nation in its most ,vital in- 
terests, and its most striking mode of external expression. 

Very much of the influence of the same principles may 
be observed to exist in Holland, for, of late years, the 
buildings erected have been marked by the peculiar local 
tastes, and the mixture of reverence for classical studies 
which has so long prevailed in the Low Countries. The 
nature of the foundations, and the very limited range in 
the choice of building materials at the command of the 
Dutch architects, no doubt, have exercised considerable 
influence upon their modes of thought. Perhaps, also, 
the peculiar political organization of Holland, which is 
still, in fact, a Federal Republic under a centralized ad- 
ministration, and the singular state of sleepy isolation 
from the political and intellectual movement of the rest 
of Europe, which has retarded the material prosperity of 
the Dutch for so many years, may likewise have influenced 
the state of its architecture. The climate of Holland has 
also no doubt operated on the style of its buildings, for a 
nation which is forcedly prevented from seeking its plea- 
sures out of doors almost of necessity confines its indul- 
gence of the faculties of taste to its internal comforts. 
Be this as it may, the Dutch architecture of late years is 
strikingly devoid of character in its treatment of the ex- 
terior of buildings, and the little of novelty which can be 
discovered in this respect is principally borrowed from the 
teachings of the Westphalian school. The Zeemanshuis 
of Amsterdam, the Gasthuis of Rotterdam, the new 
churches of Rotterdam and Purmerende, and the very 
contemptible railway station of the Hollandsche Spoorweg 
at Rotterdam, are illustrations of the Germanic influence, 
which has also extended to the domestic architecture of 
the provinces of Friesland and Groningen especially. In 
the Post Kantoor of Amsterdam, the clubhouses of the 
societies Arti et Amicitiz of Amsterdam, and the Yacht- 
Club of Rotterdam, the new town of Rotterdam, &c. the 
French influence has been retained, and very awkward 
imitations of ashlar construction have been executed by 
the use of wooden beams, planks, and cement and plaster. 
Some of the rare Medizeval buildings of Holland have 
lately been restored, such as the St. Laurent’s Kerke at 
Rotterdam, the cathedral of Utrecht, the tower of St. 
James’s Church at the Hague—though it may be observed 
en passant, that the latter building can hardly be called 
Medizeval—and the Nieuve Kerke of Amsterdam. These 
works, unfortunately, have been conducted with a very 
slight knowledge of the principles of the architecture of 
the periods in which they were erected, and they illustrate 
a fact which is apparent from other considerations, viz. 
that architectural studies are not conducted in Holland 
on any very scientifically-organized principles. The 
“‘other considerations’? to whiah I have referred are 
principally that architecture is hardly recognized in 
Holland as a distinct profession, but is practised indiffer- 
ently by engineers, builders, or ship-builders; and, until 
within a very few years, Holland was utterly devoid of 
any critical publications on the zsthetical questions of 
the day. Of late, however, M. Aiberdingk Thym, and the 
Amsterdam Society for the Improvement of Architecture, 
have produced some works which Jead us to hope fora re- 
vival of the national taste in architecture, and for the 
abandonment of the awkward imitations of the tastes of 
other nations which now so offend the educated artist 
who may travel in Holland. 

As to the Westphalian provinces, they have made won- 
erful strides in all the phases of material civilization 








since the Peace of 1915, and they have eliminated an 
zesthetical expression of their innermost’ thoughts which 
must command very serious reflection. The Disseldorf 
school of painting, for instance, under Bendemann, 
Schadow, Hildebrand, Lessing, Sohn, and Achenbach, 
has earned for itself a foremost place in the annals of its 
country’s history ; whilst the architecture, called into ex- 
istence by the amazing development of the commercial 
and manufacturing industry of this favoured region has 
advanced nearly pari passu,—perhaps, however, with less 
of a local character, for the influence of the Munich and 
of the Berlin schools has manifestly been felt at Dussel- 
dorf and Cologne. Throughout Gerriany, in fact, the 
attempt to cast off the trammels of Classical, Italian, or 
French architectural taste has been made with a species 
of passion; and architects, equally with metaphysicians, 
poets, romance-writers, and politicians, have striven to 
discover and represent the anatomy of their own nation. 
The study of German Medizvalism has been conducted 
with quite as much enthusiasm as th? analagous move- 
ment in our own country, and Miller, Semper, Rosen- 
garten, and others, have laboured as effectually as our 
archzeologists have done, to diffuse a knowledge of the 
former changes of their favourite art: It has happened 
that the great impetus given to the cornmercial and indus- 
trial prosperity of the Westphalian provinces produced 
its effects about the period when the taste for indigenous 
forms of art had established itself in public estimation, 
and thus it has also happened that nearly all the new fac- 
tories and buildings on the banks of the Rhine, or of the 
Rhiir, and other affluents of that mighty stream, have | 
been built in a style of architecture which is mainly in- 
spired by the study of the Middle Ages. It is, perhaps, 
worthy of more than casual remark that the phase of 
Gothic architecture which has beer most popular with 
our German neighbours is the one ¢alled by themselves 
** Romishe Baastyl,’’ and the majority of the ecclesiastical 
buildings lately erected in the Westphalian provinces 
are built in this style. The civil constructions of late 
years have, however, been designed upon rather more 
eclectic principles, and the Spitzbogenstyl, as exemplified 
in the Marienberger Schloss, or the 4ziirzenich of Cologne, 
has been applied with considerable skill. It is this 
peculiar modification of revived Médizeval art which has 
been imitated in Holland and in Beigium ; and it has re- 
newed another of the hidden links. of sympathy still ex- 
isting between the various Low [utch tribes. Some of 
the defects even of German detail, as practised by living 
architects, have been blindly copied by their followers, 
and the essentially bad taste which induces many, who 
ought to know better, to break the; lines of pediments, or 
of gables, to insert unmeaning ornaments, has found 
numerous imitators in both Holiand and Belgium; it 
may be, with the greater readiness, because the former 
Spanish masters of the Low Countries were themselves 
exceedingly addicted to this very illogical practice of 
breaking pediments. j 

In this addition of our review it is necessary to call 
your particular attention to the, manner in which the 
restoration of the cathedral of Cologne is being con- 
ducted. The original designs have been fortunately pre- 
served; and they are, to the infinite praise of all parties 
concerned, being strictly adhered to, even whiist the 
parties employed have eschewed 3 mere Chinese spirit of 
imitation. In the restoration of the church of St. Quen, 
at Rouen, the same good taste was not displayed, and 
consequently the original symbolical design of the west 
front of that church has been destroyed, together with 
the beauty of its proportions. 

In continuing our notices of the architecture of foreign 
countries, I fear that Italy must be soon dismissed : 
except as it regards Savoy, of which I shall say a word 
hereafter. But of the modern architecture of Italy—the 
latest example that has come: under my notice is the 





suburb Au, at Munich, notwithstanding its superb 
painted glass and its generally satisfactory proportions, is 
a poor imitation of that style, and the monumental cross 
at Berlin is something worse. The church now being built 
at Vienna, by Ferstal, the Votiv Kirche,* will be an excel- 
lent specimen of German Gothic, and shows vast im- 
provement in knowledge. Whilst the Evangelische 
Kirche, which had just been finished when I was last in 
Vienna, was in a sort of thread-paper Burgundian or 
Lombardian style of the worst sort. 

Before concluding these remarks on the state of archi- 
tecture in foreign countries, it may be as well to add a 
few words on what are observed in those which are less 
frequently visited with the intention of seeking from them 
lessons in the history of art. Thus, in the Canton of 
Geneva and in Savoy, the architecture which has until 
lately prevailed has been almost the same as that adopted 
in the south Burgundian provinces of France ; but within 
a few years both the Germanic and the Italian influences 
have made themselves distinctly felt. In the Piedmontese 
dominions of the kings of Sardinia, as might naturally 
have been expected, the Italian element has exclu- 
sively prevailed ; and it is to be observed that it has so 
prevailed in the form it assumed about the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, rather than in the form of the 
eighteenth. In Turin itself, however, the style of street 
architecture adopted in the new quarters, has been copied 
from the buildings of the Rue De Rivoli, in Paris, without 
much modification; and the great public works have 
almost always been designed in the style of the French 
engineers ; as in the case of the bridge over the Dora 
Riparia, and in the railway works. 

In the north of Spain the character of both civil and 
ecclesiastical architecture has been modified by the ve 
unbending nature of the materials to be there found. 
Granite, and an inferior kind of brick-earth, are alone at 
command : it must be added that the population, though 
surrounded by all the natural elements of wealth, is so 
miserably poor, that there is little call for the display of 
any artistic excellence. It follows, from these circum- 
stances, that architecture, as a distinct art, does not 
exist in these provinces now ; and, as in Holland, builders 
and engineers have replaced architects to the serious 
injury of the local taste. 

The United States afford greater promise for the future 
of art than neglected and misgoverned Spain; but very 
little is known here on the recent development of the arts 
amongst our Transatlantic brethren. I only propose to 
call attention to the fact that in the towns of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, near which both granite and 
marble of superior quality are raised, at comparatively 
speaking little cost, the styleof architecture which seemed 
to be most generally adopted, some twenty years ago, was 
mainly based upon the Grecian Trabeated style. In fact, 
the clear bright atmosphere of the American climate ren- 
dered the purity of line of the Grecian architecture sin- 
gularly appropriate to surrounding natural conditions ; 
whilst the great transverse strength of the materials, and 
their somewhat impracticable character, made them pecu- 
liarly fitted for the horizontal, and, as Mr. Ruskin would 
probably say, ignoble, construction of the Hellenes. The 
materials which any particular neighbourhood can furnish 
have indeed, a material influence on the style of archi- 
tecture which may prevail therein; and it is a fact that 
merits far more attention than it has hitherto received 
from writers on the history of art. 

Now to revert very briefly to the question raised at the 
commencement of this part of our subject, I must say 
that I cannot discover, in the prevalent architectural 
tastes of the countries I have referred to, any traces of 
what may be called permanent ezsthetical principles. The 
faith, or the fashion, of the day is all-powerful; but the 
morrow may change the whole aspect of the art of archi- 
tecture,—and this must continue to be the case so long 





great and costly but most wretched and feeble church of 
St. Carlo Borromeo, in Milan. This is a votive church 
which was erected after the fir:t invasion of the cholera, 
from the designs of an architect named Amati. It is a 
Rotunda, like the Pantheon at Rome; apparently also of 
the same diameter, and generally agreeing with that 
building in its details. It stanils at some slight distance 
from the Corso, forming the «nd of a small square, the 
sides of which are decorated by porticos, having shops 
below and three stories of public offices above. Apart 
from the admirable material used in the construction of 
this church (the granite of Baveno), there is absolutely 
nothing to admire in it, or scarcely to approve of. The 
dome appears externally to be much flattened; and the 
extent of it is diminished by its being placed at the end 
of a very narrow atrium. It is a very bad copy of the 
Pantheon foolishly applied. 

In Milan, however, a most successful attempt has been 
made to revive the manufacture and use of architectural 
decorations in Terra-Cotta. As you are all aware, con- 
structions in this material were very common in the 
north of Italy ; and, in the Certosa of Pavia, much of the 
external decoration is executed in this substance. The 
cloisters in particular exhibit a remarkable instance of 
the success and durability of this mode of decoration. In 
the Corso, at Milan, and in one of the great streets leading 
from the theatre, two architectural elevations of extent, 
and in one instance of considerable beauty, have been 
executed in Terra-Cotta by Boni & Co. I call your atten- 
tion to this revival of an ancient and effective material, 
because it appears to me that considerable variety and 
beauty might be given to the external elevation of many 
of our own domestic buildings by the introduction of this 
mode of decoration, which is at once effective, durable, 
and economical. 

Iam unable to suggest anything more in connection 
with the architecture of Italy during the last twenty 
years, excepting to advert with satisfaction to the archa- 
ological and architectural works of our late distinguished | 
correspondent and hon@rary fellow the Commander 
Canina, though I am not aware of any extensive archi- 
tectural work executed by that most distinguished and 
accomplished man. His death soon after his visit to 
England is a circumstance of the deepest regret to all of 
us, for in him architects and travellers in Italy have lost 
a generous and accompiished friend and cicerone, and 
archzology one of its n-ost distinguished and successful 
students. 

I am afraid it is not possible to advert particularly to 
the architecture of Germany ; and this is the less neces- 
sary, because it is better known by modern architects 
than that of most other countries. The perfect illustra- 
tionsgiven bythe published works of Kienzeand Schinckel, 
and the regular publicgtion of the “ Bau Zeitung ’’ by 
our associate Fiérster of Vienna, informs us of everything 
that is going forward in that nation connected with our 
art. The Germans have succeeded hitherto rather in- 
differently in Gothic érchitecture. The church in the 





= mankind feel in these matters, rather than reason upon 
em. 

The simultaneous revival of the study of Medizeval art 
in all the leading nations of Europe appears to me to be 
connected with the great political and moral revolution 
of the first portion of this century. The Renaissance, or 
the revival of classical studies, was in fact synchronous 
with the introduction of the spirit of analytical philo- 
sophy, in all the branches of human knowledge, instead 
of the synthetical principles which had prevailed during 
the Dark Ages, as it was long the fashion to call the pre- 
vious period. Now the excessive development of the 
analytical spirit led, through the sensualistic philosophy 
of the seventeenth century, to the avowed atheism of 
Helvetius and Condorcet ; and to the sneering infidelity 
of Voltaire and Gibbon, as well as to the wild political 
theories of Rousseau and the French Humanitarian 
School. The fearful havock made by the attempt to carry 
into effect the theories of these wholesale teachers of 
doubt, in all matters of faith or of social organization, at 
the French Revolution, naturally produced a revulsion in 
men’s minds ; and society was led, in its utter lassitude 
from the struggle against all forms of belief, to cast itself 
withont reserve upon the principles of authority which it 
previously had renounced at so heavy a cost of blood and 
treasure. With the return to the moral principles of 
former times, the taste for the characteristic arts of those 
times also returned; and modern society began even to 
consider that there was a necessary connection between 
the archaic expression of the buildings and the hearty 
belief of the men who erected them ; forgetting, the while, 
that, unless civilization be entirely destroyed, the human 
mind cannot retrace all its steps, and that the revival of 
extinct phases of art, in their original purity of faith, is 
utterly impossible. Be this as it may, the revival of the love 
for Medizval art coincided with the appearance of the 
romantic school of literature in England, France, and 
Germany ; and it is to be observed that the success of 
this movement has been strikingly proportioned, in those 
countries, to the intensity of the national feeling that 
mankind had gone astray from its proper path during the 
last two or three centuries. Perhaps also the very dif- 
ferent manner in which the clergy of Spain, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and even France, have participated in this move- 
ment, from that observable amongst our own Puseyite 
clergy, may be attributed to the fact that, to the former, 
the semi-classical style of the Renaissance is not so neces- 
sarily typical of the revolt from the principles of authority 
as it is to the latter. There is to the Jesuit, for instance, 
who contemplates the magnificence, or at least the cost- 
liness, of St. Carlo Borromeo, at Antwerp, or the Jesuit 
churches in Turin, Rome, and elsewhere, no necessary 


* This design was the result of a competition. Sixty- 
two plans were sent in. There were one chief prize of 1,000 
ducats, and eight others of 1,000 gulden each. Thirteen 
designs were chosen by a committee of architects, and 
the final decision was made by Ludwig, King of Bavaria. 
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hereafter. If in this wide review I should become dis- 
cursive, you must pardon me for the disorder; since the 
crowd of objects and considerations which open and press 
forward upon the mind of any man when he sits down to 
think or to write on his own favourite pursuit, render it 
extremely difficult for him to keep within very narrow 
limits. 
First, then, as to the history of this Institute. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects may be really considered 
to have originated at a sma!) meeting of architects held 
at the Craven Hotel, on February 3rd, 1834, when Messrs 
Donaldson, Fowler, Rose, Kendal, and some junior mem- 
bers were present, and a committee was appointed to 
take measures necessary for the formation of a socicty to 
be called ‘“‘ The Institution of British Architects."" Many 
leading architects having approved of the plan, further 
meetings were held at the Thatched-House Tavern; a 
printed address and regulations were issued, and the 
society was duly constituted. In November Messrs 
Donaldson and Goldicutt were elected secretaries, and a 
council was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Robinson, 
Gwilt, and Kay, as vice-presidents; and Messrs. Barry, 
Basevi, Burton, Fowler, Kendal, Papworth, as ordinary 
members. So long ago as the year 1835 your Jordship did 
us the honour to accept the presidency ; and, during the 
number of years which have since passed, the Institute 
has to recognize and acknowledge with lasting gratitude 
their many and very great obligations to your lordship’s 
patronage. In 1837 a charter of incorporation was ob- 
tained, and in that charter the present title of the Institute 
was recognized as *‘ The Institute of British Architects.’’ 
In 1836 the first medal, the Soane medallion, was given t 
Mr. Godwin ‘then astudent, now vice-president) ; and in 
the same year appeared Part I. of the “ Transactions ” of 
the society. In 1837, her Majesty the Queen cid us the 
distinguished hon becoming our patroness, and in 
1847 she annonnced her royal pleasure to place at the 
disposal of the Institute annually a gold medal, to be pre- 
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styles might be obtained. The architecture of Greece, 
which had been so skilfully copied and adapted in our 
own time by Sir Robert Smirke, in the late Covent 
Garden Theatre, the present Post-office, and other public 


architecture, in that modification commonly 
Italian, derived from the works of Palladio, and the 
architects of the Italian school, doubtless promoted in 
England by the greater works of Inigo Jones and Wren, 
was superseding the plainer forms and decorations of 
Grecian architecture. 

The study of Gothic architecture, perhaps mainly pro- 


distinguished members of both Universities.”’ 


Templa refeceris,”’ 
and published the first volume of “ The Ecclestologist,”’ 
in 1842. 
but it burnt, and still continues to burn with greater in- 
tensity. The Camden Society of Cambridge having met 
with discountenance in high places in the University, 


May, 1845.* 

These considerations being premised, I propose now to 
give you a slight review of the progress of architecture in 
Europe. 

In such an important retrospect, France must have the 
first place. Her architects are the most accomplished 
and the most carefully taught: the patronage of the 
Government is enormous; and the movement in a lower 
sphere is even greater than it is in our own enterprising 
nation. What are they doing then? becomes a very 
natural question, but to answer it requires almost a 
volume rather than an address. I must request you to 
forgive me if I go somewhat largely into a criticism on 





sented to any architect of this or any other country, who 
has distinguished himself by his works or his writings. I | 
am happy to add, the first of these] medals was awarded | 
in 1848 to the most distinguished and learned architect of | 
this or any other country, Professor Cockerell. I believe | 
that the Institute owes the very distinguished honour | 
and advantage of this Royal gold medal principally to the | 
influence and kindness of your lordship. It is impossible, | 
however, to close this chapter in the history of our Insti- | 
tute without referring to another society which startcd 

into existence with the same objects, but in point of time 

a little earlier than our foundation, I mean the Architec- | 
tural Society.* Its origin was cue more to the exertions 

and wants of the vounger members of the profe-sicn, and 

in these points it was certainly successful. The patronage 

was very kindly accepted by his Royal Highness the Duke 

of Sussex, and it had a council, vice-presidents, and 

officers, similar to those of the other society. It collected 

a valuable library, and a museum of some extent, and was 

altogether of great value in the nascent stage of these 

institutions. The regulations were in some degree more 

liberal than those of the Institute ; and, as I have said, it 

particularly devoted its attention to the instruction of the 

younger members of the profession. ‘he first president 

was the well-known architect, Mr. Clarke. In 1838 I was 

elected president of this society, and presided at the open- 

ing meeting in November of that year. 

The two societies worked harmoniously together, and 
it appears by a paper read by myself at the last svir¢e of 
the season of 1839, that they were then working together, 
in the much vexed question even of the present time,— 
public competitions. The principal object of their exer- 
tions seems to have been to obtain a fair and intelligible 
series of instructions for the public competition of the 
Royal Exchange then just announced. 

Soon after 1 became the president of the Architectural 
Society, it appeared to me extremely undesirable that in a 
profession numbering comparatively so few members, 
two societies, with nearly the same objects, should 
exist; and in 1841 I proposed to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex to anite the two societies into one body. 
His Royal Highness, kindly and generously abandcning 
his own position, promoted this object by every means in 
his power, and in 1842 the Architectural Society was 
united to the Institute. 

In closing this account, it may be convenient to state 
that in 1834, at the origin of the Institute, there were 25 
Fellows only ; that in 1842, after the fusion of the two 
societies, there were 102 Fellows and 86 Associates; and 
at the present moment there are 154 Fellows and 139 
Associates. 

In considering the objects which I have proposed to 
myself to include in this address, the interval I have thus 
referred to may be considered to extend over a period of 
nearly twenty-five years. It is precisely twenty years, 
almost to a day, since I delivered my first address as pre- 
sident of the Architectural Society. At that time the profes- 
sion was certainly becoming possessed of a vast amount of 
historical facts, but | perceive from that paper that I com- 
plained of the want of books of judicious criticism. 

In Greek architecture Stewart had published the first 
volume of his ‘* Athens,”’ in 1762, and the third followed 
in 1794. The first volume of the “ lonian Antiquities,” 
issued by the Dilettanti Society, appeared in 1760, and 
the second in 1797. The works of Palladio by Leoni, were 
indeed published as early as 1715, and Adams's “ Spalatro”’ 
in 1754. The “ Elements of Architecture,” by Sir Robert 
Chambers, appeared in 3759; and he was building 
Somerset House in 1774. Ancient Rome had been mea- 

sured and examined by Desgodetz, in 1782, and in the 
present century we have Tayior and Crecy'’s ‘‘ Roman 
Architecture,” and other works of great value of a simi- 
lar kind in French and German. ‘the first edition of 
Durand’s ‘‘ Parallel,” is dated in the year IX. of the 
French Republic, or 1800. With regard to the $0. called 
Gothic architecture, Carter commenced his “ Ancient 
Architecture” in 1797; Britton produced the first volume 
of his “ Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain” in 
1806 ; and he commenced his “‘ Cathedrals” in 1816, 

From the books thus enumerated—of course continuing 
the Gothic series down to the period at which | am speak- 
ing—a sufficient amount of information on all the leading 





* I was not aware until after I had written the greater 
part of this address that there was existing en Architec- 
tural Society as early as 1908. 


@ volume lettered ‘“‘ Architectural Essays.’ I found it to 
contain two parts of the Transactions of the society, con- 
sisting of very clever essays by the president, Mr. Joseph 
Wood, Mr. Samuel Beazley, jun. Mr. Savage, and Dr. 
oni Lele = consisted of twenty members, in- 
t of the active me ay; Jas! wi 
ons eutuption ony cnann’ n of the day; but, alas! with 


' execution than the very incongrnous brick and cement 


In looking through my | 
books with reference to this paper, I was led to examine | 


French architecture and French taste, because much that 
I may say therein will apply to England, without the 
offensiveness which might belong to a criticism of the 
works of my immediate contemporaries at home. 

At the fall of the first Napoleon, and during the period 
of the Restoration, the architecture of France was 
modelled as with us, on a close study of the Roman im- 
perial grandeur, and also on the examples of the Palatial 
architecture of the Scamozzi and Vignola schools. The 
pure Grecian style never was cordially adopted by our 
neighbours, though unquestionably the building materials 
which they had at their disposal were more fitted for its 


which we, in England, are obliged to employ. There 
were, however, some very valuable illustrated architec 

tural works published by the French government of this 
peripd ; and, amongst others, the description of the re- 
sults obtained by the scientific expedition to the Morea, 
which might have been expected to have directed the 
attention of architects to the beauties of Grecian art; and 
the publication of the great work upon Egypt, as com- 
piled by the Institute of Cairo, together with that of 
Denon of the same mysterious country, were all of a 
nature weil calculated to revive the study of the esthe- 
tical principles adopted by the great prototypes of our 
civilization. But it is remarkable that, unless, the monu- 
mental character of the Abattoirs, or the peculiar tone of 
the design of the Chapelle Expiatoire, by MM. Percier and 
Fontaine, be con-icered to have been the results of the 
study of Egyptian art, there was really very little to be 
found in the edifices of this period to indicate that the 
French architects were disposed to shake off the traditions 
of the school of Vignola; since the Egyptian elevation, 
given by Navier to the unfortunate Pont des Invalides, 
was too isolated an eficrt tobe considered otherwise than 
asan exception to the general rule. The Chapel of the 
Cemetery of the Pére la Chaise; the completion of the 
Bourse, of the Chamber of Deputies, and of the Halle aux 
Blés ; the Church of Notre Dame de Lorette ; the Theatres 
of the Vaudeville, Ventadour, Ambigu-Comique; the 
Passages des Panoramas, Vivienne Vero-Dodat, Colbert, 
Choiseul, &c. in Paris; and in the Departments, the 
Custom-house of Rouen, the Theatre of Nantes, the Palais 
de Justice of Caen, the votive Chapel of Rosny, &c. were 
all designed in the bold, manly, but somewhat mannered 
and affected ctyle, which might equally be discovered in 
the productions of the contemporancous painters, Gros, 
Gérard, Blondel, Meynier, Abel De Pujol; or inthe lite 

rature of the day as represented by De Pradt, Lamme- 
nais, De Bonald, De Maistre, De Fraysinous, De Chateau- 
briand, Montlosier, and others. 


' everything amongst our neighbours originates with the 
te ein that it was their duty to impeges 


| as distinctly mark 
| between the external expressions of the civilizations of 
buildings, was gradually growing out of fashion. Roman | the periods before and after the Revolution of July. The 
called | exclusive stud 
| architecture of Italy was abandoned, and the furvre for 
the indigenons form of the Renaissance was substituted 
| in its stead. This, however, was to be succeeded ata 
| later period by the worship of the Ogival architecture in 
all its purity by a small party of French architects ; and 
| of the style of Louis XV. by a larger number. Some of 
moted or incited by the movement in the English Church, 
known under the name of Tractarianism or Puseyism, 
had become common, not only amongst architects, but | 
| previously in fashion, and the Palais du Quai d’Orsay, 
The Cambridge Camden Society, with its motto, ‘* Donec | 
was established in November, 1841, | may be adduced, in connection with the fountains in the 


In Oxford the movement was ‘somewhat later, | 


from the retirement of several of its episcopal patrons, | 
and the chancellor and vice-chancellor, was given up in | 





But whilst this taste prevailed in the official regions, 
there was silently but surely at work, the same feeling | 
in favour of the study of indigenous art, and of the his- 
tory and literature of tne Middle Ages, which, in our 
country, had been so wonderfully aivanced by Sir Walter 
Scott. The modern romance school of French literature 
originally raised its banner about the latter end of the | 
Restoration period; and previous to the appearance of | 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, St. Beuve, Delavigne, or De 
Vigny, the exclusive admiration for the classical school | 
had been shaken by the influences of the writings of such | 
authors as Guizot, Cousin, Royer Collard, Sismondi, 
Barante, Thierry, and Salvandy, and even by those of | 
Desangiers and Béranger, Vitet, Mérimée, and their fol. | 
lowers. In fact, French society began to emancipate 
itself from the ‘‘ eternal Greeks and Romans” of the | 
schools; and equally in literature, so in art, it began | 
earnestly to seek for other, and, in many cases, better | 
principles. David and Gros went out of fashion just as | 
Madame de Staél and La Harpe had done; and such noble 
and natural artists as Paul Delaroche, Horace Vernet, 
Ingrés, Delacroix, Ary Scheffer, Leopold Robert, and 
Guericault, introduced an entirely new schooi of painting, 
at the very same time that the transfer of the Maison de 
Francois I. and the restoration of some of the Medizval 
buildings, which had suffered during the revolutionary 
storm, began to revive the national interest in its own 
most copious and interesting archeology. MM. Nicole 
Xavier Willemin, Dausommerard, Charles Nodier, and 
baron Taylor, should especially be mentioned amongst 
those who laboured snecessfully in this effort for improve- 
| ment. 

On the accession of Louis Philippe in 1839, it seemed 
as though the directors of the fine arts of France—for 


i 


* There is much valuable criticism and information in 
the papers of ‘‘ The Ecclesiologist,”’ but in looking over 
the volumes I was amused to find in the third volume a 
list in the index of ‘‘ Architects Approved,” and “ Archi- 
tects Condemned.’ In the latter list I found the names 


, of my esteemed friends, Messrs. Barry, sen, and E, Blore. 
I hope that neither of these gentlemen suffered much in 
| conseguence of this condemnation. 


a line of demarcation as was possible 


of the Classical, or of the Medizeval 





the monuments erected in the early portion of Louis 
Philippe’s reign were, however, still influenced by the 
broader and bolder methods of design which had been 


the church of St. Vincent de Paul, the Barriére du Tréne, 


Place de la Concorde, as illustrations of the Classical 
school. In the attic of the Barriére de 1’Etoile, in the 
restoration of the Hotel de Ville, in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, in the numerous pavilions of the Champs Elysées, 
and in other instances, the progress of the taste for 
the architecture of the Renaissance may be distinctly 
traced. This particular phase of taste may also be ob- 
served to have prevailed to a great extent in the street 
architecture of the day; as for example in the Place St. 
George, the St. Germains and the Versailles railway 
stations ; the fountains St. Sulpice, Moliére, and Place 
Richelieu, the mortuary chapel of the Duc d’Orleans, 
and elsewhere. Towards the <ad of Louis Philippe’s 
reign the Medizevalists came still more into notice; and 
even to such an extent as to afford the subject of some of 
the best scenes of the remarkable picture of French 
social life given in the excellent fiction entitled ‘‘ Jerome 
Paturét a la Recherche d’une Position Sociale.’ At that 
period they certainly did achieve some great and meri- 
torious results, by their restoration of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, and of the Sainte Chapelle, at Paris. The 
church of St. Clotilde is a curious antiquarian study, and 
perhaps it may be avery cor revival of French De- 
corated Gothic; but there is so marked a distinction 
between French and the English Medizeval art, that it 
would hardly be fair for an English architect to pass an 
opinion on that elaborate production, without having de- 
voted considerably longer time to its examination than I 
have been able to give toit. It is, however, worthy of 
part'cular semark, that Gothic architecture, to use a con- 
venient phrase, has never taken any strong hold of the 
educated or wealthy classes of France ; and that even the 
clergy have treated its revival with far less enthusiasm 
than might have been expected from what has occurred 
in our own country. Of course there Aas been an archzo- 
logical excitement, and a very careful study of the relics 
of the Middle Ages, under the guidance of MM. De 
Caumont and Viollet Le Duc; but it is in vain that we 
seek in France for anything like the hearty adoption of 
Medizeval feeling to be discovered in the best specimens 
of the church architecture or of the domestic edifices pro- 
duced by some of our English revivalists. Even the 
restoration of the church of St. Ouen, commenced in the 
reign of Louis Philippe, is open to the criticism of being 
unfaithful to the original; and it may be suspected that 
the true spirit of the French Medizval artists has not 
been really seized upon by their successors. 

This fact seems to be more clearly proved by the pro- 
ductions of the French school of architecture during the 
present Imperial régime. The Bibliothéque St. Genevieve, 
the Ecole des Arts et Métiers, the offices of the Crédit 
Mobilier, the Sallie des Ventes des Commissaires-Priseurs, 
and other public buildings recently erected by the archi- 
tects of the contemporary school, are executed in a style 
which may best be described by saying that it is a bad 
attempt to develop the spirit of the Kenaissance. The 
additions to the Louvre were to some extent regulated by 
the buildings they were intended to complete ; and it has 
happened, fortunately, that both MM. Visconti and 
Hittorff had made their reputations before the modern 
school attained to the dignity of being fashionable. 
M. Lacornée, the architect of the Hétel du Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres, had also acquired the right to express 
his own belief in the matter of style, by his successful 
treatment of the Palais du Quai d’Orsay, and he was thus 
enabled to erect the very effective specimen of the modified 
Italian style above mentioned. The restorations of the 
basement of the tower of St. Jaques de la Boucherie, and 
of the old Palais of Catharine de Medicis, have been car- 
ried out with scrupulous archzeological correctness; but 
the new buildings around the church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois are designed in a style which defies classifica- 
tion or description about as much as it provokes criticism. 
In the new streets which intersect Paris in every direc- 
tion, the taste of the modern school seems to have run 
riot, and the greater number of the houses have been 
built in the * bed-post and valance” style, as Mr. J. W. 
Papworth has very aptly named it. All the formerly- 
received opinions with respect to profiling of mouldings, 
allthose connected with the relief, proper character, or 
end of ornamentation, have been rejected; the distribu- ‘ 
tion of spaces has been treated as though it were a matter « 
of utter indifference; and, in fact, the architects, of the 
capital especially, seem to have considered that their true 
merit would consist in practically ignoring the resalts of 


| the studies and experience of their Classical predecessors, 


and in the attempt to elaborate a new and grotesquely 
original style of their own. The words ‘‘ Architects of 
the capital’’ have been designedly adopted by me, for in 
the provinces the prevalent bad taste of Paris has not 
effected so much mischief as might have been expected ; 
and the architecture of the new buildings at Marseilles, 
Lyons, Lille, and Havre, still retains traces of the in- 
fluence of sound studies. In the capital itself, the fashion- j 
able architecture of the day seems to me to be as devoid i 
of moral aim, of depth of conviction, or of earnestness, : $6 
as the society itself in which it arose manifestly appears 

to be; and there seem to me to be many reasons for 

seeking the explanation of this great change—as, indeed, 

of all other great changes in the architecturai taste of 

this, or of any other nation—in the ever-varying phases 

of its moral life. A nation, which could abdicate its 

liberties as modern France has done, simply because its 

leading men were incapable of controlling the excesses 

of domestic factions, was very likely to accept the philo- 

sophy of MM. Taine and Caro instead of that of MM. 

Renan and Simon ; to receive with delight the literature 

of the Cassagnac or the Alexandre Dumas Fils school ; 

or to admire the architecture of the Casernes Napoléon, 

or of so many houses in the Rue de Rivoli, or the Boule- 

vard de Sebastopol. I have given this somewhat elaborate 

sketch of French architecture, because, as 1 have said 

before, without the offence of personal criticism or per- 

sonal allusion, I could refer to the history of architecture 
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during the last twenty years in my own country. The 
varying phases of taste may be found in much of the 
same pt me in our own metropolis; and I could suggest 
many parallels in the works of my own countrymen. I 
am satisfied, however, to be able to add, that in England 
Gothic architecture has been studied and applied with 
learning and taste, instead of so devoted an attachment 
as the French have shown to what would be in our 
country the architecture of Elizabeth and James I. and 
though the architecture of our streets has shown a ten- 
dency to over-ornamentation, still it has never fallen into 
= platitudes and littleness of the new Parisian thorough- 
ares. 

The phases of the history of architecture in the neigh- 
bouring countries to France appear to confirm many of 
these opinions as to the modifying causes of the external 
character of the arts of any particular nation. In Belgium, 
for instance, although the outward form of the civiliza- 
‘tion of the capital itself presents but a very pale reflex of 





some of the vagaries of French taste; and although, on 
the ome the study of the national archzology has 
been carri 


on with a rare degree of skill and conscien- | 


tious appreciation of the merits of the Medizeval arts; 
yet neither the influence of fashion in the one case, nor, 
so to speak, of national self-worship in the other, has 
prevailed, so far as to induce the Belgians as a nation to 
resign their spirit of local independence in all things. It. 
is true that some of the results of this local independence | 
have been far from being esthetically pleasant ; and the | 
new church of the Quartier Leopold may fairly be cited as | 
a specimen of pastry-cook’s architecture, and the Colonne | 
de la Constitution is equally open to criticism. But the | 
‘Galérie St. Hubert, the new Rue Léopolde, the new | 
markets, and the railway stations of Bruxelles, the new | 
buildings of Antwerp, Gand, Louvain, Li¢ge, Malines, | 
&e. all alike have their own local character. Indeed, it is | 
possible for those who are acquainted with the past his- | 
tory of these provinces, to discover even the relics of their | 
former occupants; and in Antwerp and Gand especially, 
‘to identify the influence of the Spanish rule, in the exces- | 
sively ornate, misplaced, and heavy style of ornamenta- | 
tion which is still retained. The essential characteristic | 
of the Belgian architecture is, however, that it is almost | 
‘communal, except in Brussels, and in some of the 
Walloon-Towns near the French frontier; but even | 
whilst thus remaining communal, the Belgian architec- | 
ture of the present day seeks its inspiration rather from 
Medizeval or modern Italian art, than from its own great | 
artists of the dawn of the Renaissance. The Belgian 
population is precisely what its priests have chosen to | 
make it ; and so it happens that the taste of the beginning | 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which more | 
distinctly typify the period of priestly influence, still re- | 
tains its hold on the passions of the country. The 
churches most recently built in Belgium are usually of | 
the later Renaissance style : neither Medizeval nor strictly | 
Classical architecture is received in the ceuntry. At 
present, the most decided traces of the existence of such 
a tendency is to be found in the style of architecture | 
adopted at Gand and at Antwerp, and in this respect | 
those towns offer to the student of architecture a degree 
of interest (both ancient and modern, be it observed) 
which the capital cannot boast. The great merit of the 
best recent Belgian architecture consists in this, namely, 
that whilst its authors seem to have remained at peace 
with the teachings of other times, they still represent the 
feelings and instincts of the nation in its most ,vital in- 
terests, and its most striking mode of external expression. 

Very much of the influence of the same principles may 
be observed to exist in Holland, for, of late years, the 
buildings erected have been marked by the peculiar local 
tastes, and the mixture of reverence for classical studies 
which has so long prevailed in the Low Countries. The 
nature of the foundations, and the very limited range in 
the choice of building materials at the command of the 
Dutch architects, no doubt, have exercised considerable 
influence upon their modes of thought. Perhaps, also, 
the peculiar political organization of Holland, which is 
still, in fact, a Federal Republic under a centralized ad- 
ministration, and the singular state of sleepy isolation 
from the political and intellectual movement of the rest 
of Europe, which has retarded the material prosperity of 
the Dutch for so many years, may likewise have influenced 
the state of its architecture. The climate of Holland has 
also no doubt operated on the style of its buildings, for a 
nation which is forcedly prevented from seeking its plea- 
sures out of doors almost of necessity confines its indul- 
gence of the faculties of taste to its internal comforts. 
Be this as it may, the Dutch architecture of late years is 
strikingly devoid of character in its treatment of the ex- 
terior of buildings, and the little of novelty which can be 
discovered in this respect is principally borrowed from the 
teachings of the Westphalian school. The Zeemanshuis 
of Amsterdam, the Gasthuis of Rotterdam, the new 
churches of Rotterdam and Purmerende, and the very 
contemptible railway station of the Hollandsche Spoorweg 
at Rotterdam, are illustrations of the Germanic influence, 
which has also extended to the domestic architecture of 
the provinces of Friesland and Groningen especially. In 
the Post Kantoor of Amsterdam, the clubhouses of the 
societies Arti et Amicitiz of Amsterdam, and the Yacht- 
Club of Rotterdam, the new town of Rotterdam, &c. the 
French infiuence has been retained, and very awkward 
imitations of ashlar construction have been executed by 
the use of wooden beams, planks, and cement and plaster. 
Some of the rare Medizval buildings of Holland have 
lately been restored, such as the St. Laurent’s Kerke at 
Rotterdam, the cathedral of Utrecht, the tower of St. 
James’s Church at the Hague—though it may be observed 
en passant, that the latter building can hardly be called 
Medizval—and the Nieuve Kerke of Amsterdam. These 
works, unfortunately, have been conducted with a very 
slight knowledge of the principles of the architecture of 
the periods in which they were erected, and they illustrate 
a fact which is apparent from other considerations, viz. 
that architectural studies are not conducted in Holland 
on any very scientifically-organized principles. The 
“‘other considerations’? to whiah I have referred are 
principally that architecture is hardly recognized in 
Holland as a distinct profession, but is practised indiffer- 
ently by engineers, builders, or ship-builders; and, until 
within a very few years, Holland was utterly devoid of 
any critical publications on the esthetical questions of 
the day. Of late, however, M. Alberdingk Thym, and the 
Amsterdam Society for the Improvement of Architecture, 
have produced some works which lead us to hope for a re- 
vival of the national taste in architecture, and for the 
abandonment of the awkward imitations of the tastes of 
other nations which now so offend the educated artist 
who may travel in Holland. 

As to the Westphalian provinces, they have made won- 





derful strides in all the phases of material civilization 





since the Peace ¢f 1815, and they have eliminated an 
zesthetical expression of their innermost thoughts which 
must command very serious reflection. The Disseldorf 
school of paintiig, for instance, under Bendemann, 
Schadow, Hildebrand, Lessing, Sohn, and Achenbach, 
has earned for itself a foremost place in the annals of its 
country’s history ; whilst the architecture, called into ex- 
istence by the amazing development of the commercial 
and manufacturing industry of this favoured region has 
advanced nearly pari passu,—perhaps, however, with less 
of a local character, for the influence of the Munich and 
of the Berlin schcols has manifestly been felt at Dussel- 
dorf and Cologne. Throughout Germany, in fact, the 
attempt to cast off the trammels of Classical, Italian, or 
French architectural taste has been made with a species 
of passion; and architects, equally with metaphysicians, 
poets, romance-writers, and politicians, have striven to 
discover and represent the anatomy of their own nation. 
The study of German Medizvalism has been conducted 
with quite as mwcth enthusiasm as the analagous move- 
ment in our owr country, and Miiller, Semper, Rosen- 
garten, and others, have laboured as effectually as our 
archeologists have done, to diffuse a knowledge of the 
former changes of their favourite art. It has happened 
that the great impetus given to the commercial and indus- 
trial prosperity cf the Westphalian provinces produced 
its effects about the period when the taste for indigenous 
forms of art had established itself in public estimation, 
and thus it has also happened that nearly all the new fac- 
tories and buildirigs on the banks of the Rhine, or of the 
Rhiir, and other; affluents of that mighty stream, have | 
been built in a style of architecture which is mainly in- 
spired by the study of the Middle Ages. It is, perhaps, 
worthy of more than casual remark that the phase of 
Gothie architecture which has been most popular with 
our German neighbours is the one called by themselves 
“‘ Rémishe Baustiyl,’’ and the majority of the ecclesiastical 
buildings lately erected in the Westphalian provinces 
are built in this style. The civil constructions of late 
years have, however, been designed upon rather more 
eclectic principles, and the Spitzbogenstyl, as exemplified 
in the Marienberger Schloss, or the Girzenich of Cologne, 
has been applied with considerable skill. It is this 
peculiar modification of revived Medizeval art which has 
been imitated in Holland and in Belgium ; and it has re- 
newed another cf the hidden links of sympathy still ex- 
isting between the various Low Dutch tribes. Some of 
the defects even of German detail, as practised by living 
architects, have been blindly copied by their fc'lowers, 
and the essentially bad taste which induces many, who 
ought to know better, to break the lines of pediments, or 





suburb Au, at Munich, notwithstanding its superb 
painted glass and its generally satisfactory proportions, is 
a poor imitation of that style, and the monumental cross 
at Berlin is something worse. The church now being built 
at Vienna, by Ferstal, the Votiv Kirche,* will be an excel- 
lent specimen of German Gothic, and shows vast im- 
provement in knowledge. Whilst the Evangelische 
Kirche, which had just been finished when I was last in 
Vienna, was in a sort of thread-paper Burgundian or 
Lombardian style of the worst sort. 

Before concluding these remarks on the state of archi- 
tecture in foreign countries, it may be as well to add a 
few words on what are observed in those which are less 
frequently visited with the intention of seeking from them 
lessons in the history of art. Thus, in the Canton of 
Geneva and in Savoy, the architecture which has until 
lately prevailed has been almost the same as that adopted 
in the south Burgundian provinces of France ; but within 
a few years both the Germanic and the Italian influences 
have made themselves distinctly felt. In the Piedmontese 
dominions of the kings of Sardinia, as might naturally 
have been expected, the Italian element has exclu- 
sively prevailed ; and it is to be observed that it has so 
prevailed in the form it assumed about the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, rather than in the form of the 
eighteenth. In Turin itself, however, the style of street 
architecture adopted in the new quarters, has been copied 
from the buildings of the Rue De Rivoli, in Paris, without 
much modification; and the great public works have 
almost always been designed in the style of the French 
engineers ; as in the case of the bridge over the Dora 
Riparia, and in the railway works. 

In the north of Spain the character of both civil and 
ecclesiastical architecture has been modified by the very 
unbending nature of the materials to be there found. 
Granite, and an inferior kind of brick-earth, are alone at 
command : it must be added that the population, though 
surrounded by all the natural elements of wealth, is so 
miserably poor, that there is little call for the display of 
any artistic excellence. It follows, from these circum- 
stances, that architecture, as a distinct art, does not 
exist in these provinces now ; and, as in Holland, builders 
and engineers have replaced architects to the serious 
injury of the local taste. 

The United States afford greater promise for the future 
of art than neglected and misgoverned Spain; but very 
little is known here on the recent development of the arts 
amongst our Transatlantic brethren. I only propose to 
call attention to the fact that in the towns of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, near which both granite and 
marble of superior quality are raised, at comparatively 





of gables, to irsert unmeaning ornaments, has found 
numerous imitators in both Holland and Belgium; it 
may be, with the greater readiness, because the former 
Spanish masters of the Low Countries were themselves 
exceedingly addicted to this very illogical practice of 
breaking pediments. 

In this addition of our review it is necessary to call 
your particular attention to the manner in which the 
restoration of the cathedral of Cologne is being con- 
ducted. The original designs have been fortunately pre- 
served; and they are, to the infinite praise of all parties 
concerned, being strictly adhered to, even whilst the 
parties employed have eschewed a mere Chinese spirit of 
imitation. In the restoration of the church of St. Quen, 
at Rouen, the same good taste was not displayed, and 
consequently the original symbolical design of the west 
front of that chiurch has been destroyed, together with 
the beauty of its proportions. 

In continuing our notices of the architecture of foreign 
countries, I fear that Italy must be soon dismissed ; 
except as it regards Savoy, of which I shall say a word 
hereafter. But of the modern architecture of Italy—the 
latest example that has come under my notice is the 
great and cost!y but most wretched and feeble church of 
St. Carlo Borromeo, in Milan. This is a votive church 
which was erected after the first invasion of the cholera, 
from the designs of an architect named Amati. It is a 
Rotunda, like the Pantheon at Rome ; apparently also of 
the same diameter, and generally agreeing with that 
building in its details. It stands at some slight distance 
from the CorsG, forming the end of a small square, the 
sides of which, are decorated by porticos, having shops 
below and three stories of public offices above. Apart 
from the admi¢able material used in the construction of 
this church (the granite of Baveno), there is absolutely 
nothing to admire in it, or scarcely to approve of. The 
dome appears externally to be much flattened; and the 
extent of it is diminished by its being placed at the end 
of a very narrow atrium. It is a very bad copy of the 
Pantheon fool'shly applied. 

In Milan, héwever, a most successful attempt has been 
made to revive the manufacture and use of architectural 
decorations in: Terra-Cotta. As you are all aware, con- 
structions in this material were very common in the 
north of Italy ; and, in the Certosa of Pavia, much of the 
external decoration is executed in this substance. The 
cloisters in particular exhibit a remarkable instance of 
the success and durability of this mode of decoration. In | 
the Corso, at Milan, and in one of the great streets leading 
from the theatre, two architectural elevations of extent, 
and in one instance of considerable beauty, have been 
executed in Terra-Cotta by Boni & Co. I call your atten- 
tion to this revival of an ancient and effective material, 
because it aj‘pears to me that considerable variety and 
beauty might, be given to the external elevation of many 
of our own démestic buildings by the introduction of this 
mode of decoration, which is at once effective, durable, 
and economical. 

Iam unable to suggest anything more in connection 
with the architecture of Italy during the last twenty 
years, excepting to advert with satisfaction to the arche- 
ological and architectural works of our late distinguished 
correspondert and honorary fellow the Commander 
Canina, though I am not aware of any extensive archi- 
tectural work executed by that most distinguished and 
accomplished man. His death soon after his visit to 
England is a circumstance of the deepest regret to all of 
us, for in hira architects and travellers in Italy have lost 
a generous and accomplished friend and cicerone, and 
archeology one of its most distinguished and successful 
students. 

I am afraid it is not possible to advert particularly to 
the architecture of Germany ; and this is the less neces- 
sary, because it is better known by modern architects 
than that of most other countries. The perfect illustra- 
tionsgiven bythe published works of Klenzeand Schinckel, 
and the regular publication of the “ Bau Zeitung ”’ by 
our associat Férster of Vienna, informs us of everything 
that is going forward in that nation connected with our 
art. The Germans have succeeded hitherto rather in- 
differently in Gothic architecture. The church in the 














speaking little cost, the styleof architecture which seemed 
to be most generally adopted, some twenty years a ag was 
mainly based upon the Grecian Trabeated style. In fact 
the clear bright atmosphere of the American climate ren- 
dered the purity of line of the Grecian architecture sin- 
gularly appropriate to surrounding natural conditions ; 
whilst the great transverse strength of the materials, and 
their somewhat impracticable character, made them pecu- 
liarly fitted for the horizontal, and, as Mr. Ruskin would 
probably say, ignoble, construction of the Hellenes. The 
materials which any particular neighbourhood can furnish 
have indeed, a material influence on the style of archi- 
tecture which may prevail therein; and it is a fact that 
merits far more attention than it has hitherto received 
from writers on the history of art. 

Now to revert very briefly to the question raised at the 
commencement of this part of our subject, I must say 
that I cannot discover, in the prevalent architectural 
tastes of the countries I have referred to, any traces of 
what may be called permanent zsthetical principles. The 
faith, or the fashion, of the day is all-powerful; but the 
morrow may change the whole aspect of the art of archi- 
tecture,—and this must continue to be the case so long 
: mankind feel in these matters, rather than reason upon 

em. 

The simultaneous revival of the study of Medizeval art 
in all the leading nations of Europe appears to me to be 
connected with the great political and moral revolution 
of the first portion of this century. The Renaissance, or 
the revival of classical studies, was in fact synchronous 
with the introduction of the spirit of analytical philo- 
sophy, in all the branches of human knowledge, instead 
of the synthetical principles which had prevailed during 
the Dark Ages, as it was long the fashion to call the pre- 
vious period. Now the excessive development of the 
analytical spirit led, through the sensualistic philosophy 
of the seventeenth century, to the avowed atheism of 
Helvetius and Condorcet ; and to the sneering infidelity 
of Voltaire and Gibbon, as well as to the wild political 
theories of Rousseau and the French Humanitarian 
School. The fearful havock made by the attempt to carry 
into effect the theories of these wholesale teachers of 
doubt, in all matters of faith or of social organization, at 
the French Revolution, naturally produced a revulsion in 
men’s minds ; and society was led, in its utter lassitude 
from the struggle against all forms of belief, to cast itself 
without reserve upon the principles of authority which it 
previously had renounced at so heavy a cost of blood and 
treasure. With the return to the moral principles of 
former times, the taste for the characteristic arts of those 
times aiso returned; and modern society began even to 
consider that there was a necessary connection between 
the archaic expression of the buildings and the hearty 
belief of the men who erected them ; forgetting, the while, 
that, unless civilization be entirely destroyed, the human 
mind cannot retrace all its steps, and that the revival of 
extinct phases of art, in their original purity of faith, is 
utterly impossible. Be this as it may, the revival of the love 
for Medizeval art coincided with the appearance of the 
romantic school of literature in England, France, and 
Germany ; and it is to be observed that the success of 
this movement has been strikingly proportioned, in those 
countries, to the intensity of the national feeling that 
mankind had gone astray from its proper path during the 
last two or three centuries. Perhaps also the very dif- 
ferent manner in which the clergy of Spain, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and even France, have participated in this move- 
ment, from that observable amongst our own Puseyite 
clergy, may be attributed to the fact that, to the former, 
the semi-classical style of the Renaissance is not so neces- 
sarily typical of the revolt from the principles of authority 
as it is to the latter. There is to the Jesuit, for instance, 
who contemplates the magnificence, or at least the cost- 
liness, of St. Carlo Borromeo, at Antwerp, or the Jesuit 
churches in Turin, Rome, and elsewhere, no necessary 





* This design was the result of a competition. Sixty- 
two plans were sent in. There were one chief prize of 1,000 
ducats, and eight others of 1,000 guiden each. Thirteen 
designs were chos.m by a committee of architects, and 
the final decision was made by Ludwig, King of Bavaria. 
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connection between the ideas ofthe Renaissance style of | as is shown by the casts and the large drawings of Mr. 
art and the Keformation ; whereas, in England, the Later} Ruskin. J am also ready to acknowledge that there are 
Tador and the Jacobite, and the Semi-italian styles | some pretty specimens of Domestic-Gothic to be found in 





of Jones and Wren, are distimctly connected with 
that great movement. Those whe, in ourcountry, seek 
to returu to the sysiems and modes of faith of former 
time, are naturally led also to seek the revival of 
their forms of art; whilst, in the countries wherein 
Cathelicism has always retained its power, those 
forms hawe ceased te express to the popular mind any 
peculiar character of degma er of faith, The revived 
admiration of Mediaeval art had therefore no meaning in 
the countries above mentioned, and ic seems to me, there- 
fore, to have been equally overlooked by them; thus fnr- 
nishing a tacit commentary on the theories of these who 
seek to connect styles of architecture in am absolute 
manner with forms of faith, The connection of these 
things is indeed rejative, bat not absolutely necessary ; 
aid that which may be true of one lecality, or of one 
epoch, will net be true of all. 

In the referenee which | made to an address delivered 
by me vw 183@, Lspeke of the great deficiency ef critical 


books on arehitectuce enisting at that time. Sinee that | 


penod, however, a gaed deai has been done to meet that 
want; and, in corsicering the progress of architecture 


during the last twenty years, it is impossible to deny the | 


inflaerce of these works on the national taste; but they 
have acted prinejaly im one direction only. In thelast 
centary, we had Hpgarth and Burke, Alison, and U vedaie 
Price ; aud their unportant works laid down many most 
important principles, and aimed at distinct definitions, 
but without much suecess, In the present century we 
have Hope, Pagin, Fergussou, Ruskin, Scott, and ottrers, 
exeelling description and abounding in technical learn. 
ing ; bus still, as it seems to me, bringing no practical 
result feom their learned labours, excepting indeed it be 
that they have generally jeined in an unreasonable and 
exelasive praise of Gothic architectare as known in 
Engiand. To this, however, in the series of names now 
quoted, there is one mest important exception in the case 
of Mr. Fergussen, who, ia learnediy and ably describing 
the existing styles, does not give an unreasoning ad- 
herence to Gothic architecture, but stl pants for some 
uadiseovered excellence which | fear that life is not long 
enough to realize. 

Of this list of crities I shall first name the very eminent 
arebitect whose death we ail lament,—the younger 
Pugin. He not only wrote skilfully, drew admirably, but 
he was the best exponent of his own works, I have no 
doubt that his ‘‘ Architectaral Coptrasts,”’ though some- 
what exaggerated and extravagant, exercised a most im- 
portant influence at the time they appeared. He, how- 
ever, was a man with only one idea: he determined to 
consider that English Gothic—perbaps more distinctly 


| Venice; and of these the Ca Oro is perhaps the most 

agreeabie. Both im this building, however, and in the 

Ducal Palace, there are the grossest violations of con- 
| structive propriety and truth. In the Doge’s Palace, 
besides other irregularities, in the facades the great 
centre opening is in the middle of three of the upper 
stories of pillars and arches, and it therefore rests irre- 
gcularly on the two great openings below, whieh carry 
four of these smaller openings; and at the Ca bD’Oro 
there are three irregular openings on the ground-floor in 
the centre, and six immediately above : the beariugs are 
therefore necessarily all false. Mr. Ruskin, however, 
stoutly defends sueh peculiarities; any architect would, 
| in my judgment, avoid them if possible. 

To return, however, to the books of our accomplished 
| friend, Mr. Ruskin, his first architeetural book, ‘* The 
| Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ is in many respects 

worthy of great praise. Whatever credit we may be dis- 
| poved to give to the other ‘‘ Six Lamps,”’ it cannot be 


tually lighted, and has had a considerable influence on 
modern architecture ; and that, both in material and 
essential form of construction: bat Mr. Ruskim must not 


go to Venice to light the “‘ Lamp of Truth ”’ at the shrines | 


of Wenetian Gothic. 

The next important publication of Mr. Ruskin was 
named ‘*The Stones of Venice,” the first part of which 
| appeared in 1851, and was deveted to “The Founda- 
| tiens.’’ This work, as it regards the second and third 
| volumes, whieh refer to the “ Sea Stories,” and the Fall 
| of Venice, in some respects cannot be too highly 
| esteemed. ‘Ihat part which is entitled ‘‘The Founda- 


| tions’ leads us only to regret that so much ingenuity | 


{and learning, and even wit, should have been thrown 
away in commendation of a style of architectare which 

| it appears to me impossible to admirefor anything but an 
accidental picturesqueness. 

| As a specimen of the truthfulness of Mr. Ruskin, when 
he is not misied by that which I cannot but call his arehi- 

| tectural fanatiersm, take this accurate and: excellent de- 

| Scription of an Italian budding, from the second chapter 

| of the third volumeof his “* Stones of Venice,’ page 32. 
The extract is somewhat long, but it has so much bearing 


| on the controversies of the present day, that I must be | 


| permitted to quote it to you without any abridgement. 
| “ Of ali the buildings in Venice, later in date th n the 
final additions to the Daca) Palace,—the noblest is, beyond 


| all question, that which, having been condemned by its | 
| preprietor, not many years. ago, to be pailed down and | 
sold for the value of its materials, was rescued by the | 


| Austrian Government; and appropriated, the Govern- 


denied that the “ Lamp of Truth"? has been mest effec- | 





which he delivered at Edinburgh in 1854, on architecture 
and painting. litthe volume | presume to: represent 
the most matured opinions of this important writer, The 
lectures on architeeture themselves appear to me to be 
very unimportant, and often nonsensical, as may be-seen 
in the remarks on the pointed form of the leaves-of the 
ash-tree, which seems to be adduced as.a reason why the 
pointed arch should be preferred. The really inepertant 
part of this book is contained in the Addeuda, and it 
resuits in the following six prepositions :— 

**1. That Gothic or Romanesque construction is 
nobler than Greek construction. 

2. That ornamentation is the principal part of architec. 
ture. 

3. That ornamentation should be visible, 

4. That ornamentation should be natural. 

5. That ornamentation should be thoughtful. 

6. And that, therefore, Gothic ornamentation is nobler 
| than Greek ornamentation; and Gothre architecture the 

only architecture which should now be built.”” 
| With regard to the second proposition, he saya,— 

** Ornamentation is the principal part of architeeture; 
that is to say, the highest nobiity of a building dees not 
consist.in its being well built, but in its being nobly seulp- 
tured or painted. 

This is always, and, at the first hearing of it, very natu- 
rally, considered one of my most heretical propositions. 
it is alse one of the most important I have to maintain ; 
and it must be permitted me to explain it at some length. 
The first thing to be required of a building—not, observe, 
the highest thing, but the first thing—is, that it shall 
answer its purposes completely, permanently, and at 
the smailest expense. If it is a house, it should be 
just of the size convenient for its owner, containing 
exactly the kind and number of rooms that he wants, 
with exattly the number of windows he wants, put in 
the places that he wants. If it is a church, it sheuld 
be just large enough for its congregation, and of such 
shape and disposition as shall make them comfortable in 
it, and let them hear well init. If it bea public office, it 
should be so disposed asis mest convenient for the clerks 
in their daily avoeations; and so on ;—all this being utterly 
irrespective of externai appearance, or zesthe tic consider- 
ations of awy kind; and alt being done solidly, securefy, 
and at the smallest neeessary cost. ° on * 

But observe, in doing all this, there is no High, or as it 
is commonly called, Fine Art, required at ali. There may 
be mueh science, together with the lower form of art, or 
handicraft, but there is as yet no Fine Art. House-build: 
ing on these terms is vo higher thing than ship-building. 
It indeed will geueraily be found that the edifice designed: 
with this masculine reference to utility will have a charm 
abont it otherwise unattainabie, just asa-ship constructed 





Norman Gothie—arehiteeture was net only the only | ment having no other use for it, to the business of the | with simple reference to its service against pewers of 
Christian architecture proper, but the only architecture | post-oflice,—though it is still known to the gondolier by | wind and wave turns out one of the loveliest things that 


worth. knewmg a ything at all about. From himself 
perhaps, more than from his writings, the fashionabie 
terms of *‘Chrstian’’ and ‘national architecture ” 
appear to have arisen. I may here say afew words on 
these terms and so dismiss them. 

i cannet understand the fitness of either phrase. How 
cam ** Christian architecture’’ be considered as being 


| its ancient name—The Casa Grimani. 

| It is composed of three stories of the Corinthian order, 
| at once simple, delicate, and sublime ; but on so celossal 
|a scale, that the three-storicd palaces on its right and 
| left reach only to the cornice which maphka the level of 
| its first floor. Yet it is not at first perceived to be so 
| Vast; and it is only when some expedient is employed to 


human hands produce. Still we do not, and properly do 
| not, hokl shipbuilding to be a fine art, nor preserve in 

our memories the names of immortal ship builders; 
| neither, so long as the mere utility and construetive merit 
| of the building are regarded, is architeeture to be held a 
| fine art, ner are the names of architects to be remembered 
immertally. For any one may at any time be taught to 


confined to those forms of Pointed architecture which | hide it from the eye, that, by the sudden dwarfing of the | build the ship, or, thus far, the house; and there is nothing 


grew up and fiourished in England im the eleventh, 


| whole reach of the Grand Canal which it 


» | 


deserving of immortality in doing what any one may be 


twelfth, and thirtecnth centuries. The Italiansinquire | we become aware that it is to the majesty of the Casa | taaght tuo do, 


with truth, “Why is the architecture of these edifices 


| Grimani that the Rialto itself, and the whole group of the 


But when the house, or chureh, or other building is 


where our martyrs and coufessors preached and suffered | neighbouring buildings, owe the greater part of their im- | thus far designed, and the forms of its dead walls and 
to be considered not Christian >’? And with regard to | pressiveness. Nor is the finish of its details less notable | dead roofs are up to this point determined, comes the 


nationality, When ove examines the churches of France, 
Germany, aud even of Spain, in the most elaborate and 
perfect styles of Gothic architecture, executed by the 
urchiteets of these respective countries, why are weto be 
impertinent eneugh te proclaim Gothie architecture as 
essentially national’ It surely has been distinctly proved 
that in France the early forms of Gothic arehitecture took 
root long before they were practised in England ; and, im 
my judgment, if any uation may bave the right to ciaim 
Gothic architecture as national, it is the French, and not 
the English, to which it belongs. 

Passing from Pugin, whe was a professional author, | 
preceed to notice some of the numerous and very im- 
portast publications.of Mr. Ruskin; but | am notaware 
that he has ever attempted actually to earry his opinions 
or his theories into actual execution, His eriginal publi- 
cation om the superiority of modern pamters: “to all the 
ancient masters,’ appeared im i843: but his first work 
strictly devcted to architectural criticism, entitled “ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,’’ was published in 1840.”’ 

in choosing Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms as the subjectof 
theremarks which I muy have to etfer, he will allow me 
to explain that I seleet him because he is the founder, 
amd ablest supporter of the modern romantic school ; 
and that he best represents the class to which I wish to 
refer. Im speaking, however, of the writings of this gen- 
tiemaa, every wnter cannot fail to admit and to admire 
his varied jearning, his imagination, his fancy, and his 
truthiulness; but at the same time architects must 
lament his imperfect knowledge and consequent dog- 
matiam. 

As to his criticisms and opinions upon painters and 
painting, I leave them to paiaters, But with regard to 


architecture, I consider it almest @ national misfortune | 


that accidental circumstances should have led him to 
take up his residence in Veniee at a time when these 
studies apparently first attracted his attention. All his 
Opinions appear to me tainted with the influences ofthat 
very worst of the forms of Gethie architecture; and 
though im Venice perhaps the history of Gethic architec- 
ture may be more distinetly and more correctly traced m 
every Stage than im any other city, yet L consider that 
development to have been, excepting in. the mere point 
oftolage, either flumsy or clumsy; and in point of extent 
aud importance Comparatively trifling, 
The largest, most prominent, and specific example of 
the Venetian Gothic is the Doge’s Palace; a building 
which, as Mr. Fergusson says, ** all the worid agreed till 
lately in thinking very ugly, though an attempt has been 
recently made to exalt it abowe the Parthenon, and all 
that was great and beautiful in Greece, Egypt, or Gothic 
Europe.”’ In this faith 1 was bor, and im. this faith I 
think I shall die: for it appears to me that the edifice in 
(uestion owes much of its celebrity to its picturesque- 
Less, botia of situation and association; and, without 
these adjuncts, it couid net have been|worthy of any ex- 
tended notice. As Kergusson, however, truly states, the 
Gotine architecture of Venice is quite distinct, beth in 
ongm and character, from any other found in Northern 
Italy; it is net derived from the old Lombardian Gothic, 
but from the richer aud more graceful Byzantine. As | 
have just said, bam free to admit that! in its sewlutared 
Cceorasions there is te. be found great variety and beauty, 


| than the grandeur of their scale. There is not an erring 
| line nor a mistaken proportion throughout its noble 
front; and the exceeding fineness of the chiselling gives 
| an appearance of lightness to the vast blocks of stone 
| out of whose perfect union the front is composed. The 
| decoration is sparing, but delicate; the first story only 
| simpler than the rest, in that it bas pilasters instead of 
| shafts, but all with Corinthian capitals, rich in leafage, 
and fluted delicately; the rest of the walls flat and 
| smooth, and their mouldings sharp and shallow, so that 
| the bold shafts look like crystals of beryl ranning through 
| arock of quartz. 
| ‘Phis palace is the principal type at Venice, and one of 
} the best in Europe, of the central-architecture of the 
| Renaissance schools,—that carefully -stucdied and perfectly- 
; executed architecture to which those schools owe their 
| principal claims to our respeet, and which became the 
model of most of the important works produced by 
civilized nations. Ihave cailed it the Roman Renatssance, 
becaase it is founded, beth in its principles of super- 
imposition and in the style of its ornament, upen the 
architecture of Classie Rome at its best period. The 
revival of Latin literature both led to its adoption and 
directed its form; aad the most important example of it 
which exists, is the modern Roman basilica of St. Peter’s. 
It had, at its renaissance, or new birth, no resemblance 
either to Greek, Gothic, or Byzantine forms, exeepting in 
retaining the use of the round arch, vault, and dome: in 
the treatment of all details it was exclusively Latin ; the 
last links of connection with Medizvai tradition having 
been broken by its bailders in their enthusiasm for clas- 


s'cal art, and the forms of true Greck or Athenian archi- | 


| tecture being still unknown tothem. The stady of these 
noble Greek forms has induced various modifications of 
ithe Renaissance in our own times: but the cunditions 
| which are found mest applicable to the uses of modern 
| life are still Roman, and the entire style may be most 
| fitly expressed by the term Roman Renaissance. 

| Itis this style, in its purity and fullest form,—repre- 
| sented by such beildings as the Casa Grimani at Venice, 
} built by San Micheli; the town-hall at Vicenza, by 
| Palladio; St. Peter’s at Rome, by Michelangelo; St. 
| Paui’s and Whitehall, in London, by Wren and Inigo 
| Jones ;—which ia thetraeantagonist of the Gethic school. 
| The mtermediate, or corrupt conditions of it, though 
| multiplied over Burope, are no longer admired by archi- 
| tects, or made the subjects of their study; but the 
finished work of this Central schoo] is still, in most cases, 
the made! set before the student of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as opposed to those Gothic, Romanesque, or Byzan- 


and are so still by most of the Jeading men of the day.” 


can find are because the centre opening is of an arched 
form, under a square; and that he does not approve of 
the capitals of three-quarter columns being ‘‘ gived”’ to 
the wall; but he objects most to “the corrupt moral 
nature ’’ of this style of buiiding, to be found in its two 
elements, namely, ‘* Pride and Infidelity |"* Poer Palladio 
and Seamozzi, how much you are to be pitied, 

One of the most recent teetnieal books of Mr, Ruskin, 
with which I am acquainted, is-an account ef the lectares 





divine part of the work—namely, to turn these dead walls 
| into livmg ones. Only Deity, that is to say, those who 
| are taught by Deity, can do that. And that is to be done 
| by painting and seulpture, that is to say, by ornamenta- 
|tion. Ornamentation is therefore the principal part of 
architeeture, considered as a subject of fine art. 

Now observe—it wili at once follow from this principle 
that a great architect must be a creat sculptor or painter. 
This is a universal law. No person who is net a great 
sculptor or painter can be an architect. If he is not a 
sculptor or painter he can only bea builder. 

The three greatest architects hitherto known in the 
world were Phidias, Giotto, and Michelangelo; with all 
of whom, architeeture was only their play : sculpture and 
' painting were their work. All great works of architec- 
| tare in existence are either the work of singie sculptors: 
or painters, or of societies of seulptors and puinters, act- 
ing collectively for a series of years. A Gothic cathedral 
is properly to be detined 4s a piece of the most magnifi- 
cent associative sculpture, arranged on the noblest princi- 
| ples of buildings, forthe serviee and delight of multitudes > 
| and the proper definition-of architecture, as distinguished 
from sculpture, is merely theart of designing sculpture for 
a particular place, and placing it there on the best prinei- 
ples of building. 
| Hence it clearly follows, that in modern days we have 
| no architects. The term ‘ Architecture” is nut so much 
| as understood by us. Fan sorry to be compelled-to 
the discourtesy of stating this fact, but a fact it is, anda 
| fact which it is necessary to state strongly. 
| Hence also it will follow, that the first thing necessary 
to the possession ofa schoel of architecture 15 the forma- 
tion of a school of able sculpters ; and that, till we have 
‘that, nothing we do-ean be called architecture at all. 
| The only comment on these remarkable propositions 
| which I think I need introduce in this assembly is that 

two out of the three architects suggested as the three 
| greatest architects that ever lived knew nothing of Gothic’ 





| architecture; and that probably all the leading 4 
of ali nations, probably with the three exceptions now 
suggested, were not sculptors in any sense of the word, 

To the proposition as to Gothic architecture being the 
only preg, wees nore ought now to be practised, I shall 
say a few words hereafter. 

Pecutee on, however, from Mr. Ruskin, let me call your 
attention to a boek of a very different charactcr, written 
by a learned architect, Mr. James Fergusson, entitled 
“An Historical Inquiry into the True Principles of 
Beauty and Art,” published in 1849. of this work only 
| the first portion is published; but the design appears in- 





tine forms, which have been long considered barbarous, | tended to comprise not only an analysis and history of 
| the fine arts, and of architecture in. particular, but an 
Atter this extraet, I think the present meeting will | attempt at a systematic application of all the sciences 


wonder with me, that the principal objections which he} with especial reference to their connection with the arts. 


In this book and ia the introduction to the “ Hand: Book 
of Architeeture ” by the same learned person, are many 
aspirations after some species of national architecture 
which is not yet in existence. Mr. Fergusson telts us that 
no one ever has, and no one ever can, invent'a new 


of architecture ; but that all that we-see has » one 


form out of another. This is true; but then with so 
much learning and with so much talent, why doesnot 
Mr. Fergusson show us himself what he means? A 
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similar remark occurs to me with reference to Mr. Scott’s 
charming but unsatisfactory work,—unsatisfactory be- 
cause half-a-dozen sketches would have better shown 
us what he proposes and wishes, than volumes of the 
most elaborate description and criticism. 

It is impossible for me, and time will not permit me, to 
refer to the important works of Hope, Petit, Whewell, 
Willis, and others. I must also pass over another more 
recent publication, “‘The History of Architecture,’ by 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, who I believe is not a professional 
architect. It appeared in 1849, and I can only agree with 


the remark of the Quarterly reviewer in relation to it, that | 


“a is too speculative and crotchetty, and is entirely 
deficient in illustration.” The very latest criticism is the 
article T have thus referred to in the last Quarterly, on Mr. 


Fergusson’s works : it is ably written, but the remark on | 


Mr. Coningham is as unjust as itis untrue; and I trust 


that no architect is called upon to agree with the reviewer | 


“that, for some years past opportunities for raising fine 
monuments, such as few mations have enjoyed, have been 
utterly lost."’ 

With regard to the exact state of architecture in 


England at the present time, it is impossible, as I have | 


before stated, for me to attempt to criticise particular 
works. Asa whole, it isa matter of exceeding satisfac- 
tion to every honest archeologist and architect to see the 
anxiety which seems to possess all classes of society for 
preservingand restoring ancient architectural monuments. 
Again, it is a matter of farther congratulation to perceive 
the wonderful skill, labour, and patience with which these 
restorations have been conducted. The characteristics of 
the architecture of each period are carefully studied and 
thoughtfully reproduced; and with regard to Gothic 
architecture, it is impossible to deny that it is now 
thoroughly understocd. I certainly could wish as an 
architect that our artists were endowed with more 
imagination and invention : as the Germans have it, they 
are more “perceptive than productive.’’ We neither 
develope what we borrow, nor are we always able to 
approach the higher productions of the ancient Gothic 
architects. 

I could wish also that for the most part imitation had 
been not so much the order of the day. The only ques- 


tions which appear to be asked are, ‘Is such a work | 


warranted by precedent?” ‘Is the ensemle chrono- 
logically correct?’ In the accuracy of the antiquary or 
‘the reproduced discovery of the modern traveller, public 
‘taste has been satisfied, instead of looking to the vita! 
of architectural progress which are developed 
a-consideration of the wants we have to meet; the 
appliances and materials most accessible for meeting 
them ; and the dictates of construction, fitness, and the 
appreciation of the beauty, considered independently of 
@asociation, education, and antiquarianism. 

Po these remarks as an architect, I must add one or two 
eonsiderations as a citizen and amember of the Church of 
Bnugland. It appears to me that, in the zeal for repro- 
ducing mere copies of ancient edifices, the more importart 
4lemands of our intellectual worship have been neglected ; 
and it is unfortunately too often the case that when one 

ires a beautiful Gothic church, one is met with the 
remark by the congregation, particularly the poorer mem- 
bers of it, “It may be all very fine, sir, but we can neither 
see, nor hear, nor read in it.”’ 

Before I conclude this address it will be necessary for 
me to say a word more on this subject ; but, when men are 
perishing ‘‘ for lack of knowledge,” it appears to me that 
architectural and archeological considerations might give 
place, and that, in the words of the Quarterly reviewer of 
the present month, with re‘erence to the church of St. 
Sophia in Constantinople, ‘‘ In the magnificent Christian 
temple built by Justinian, we find the largest obtainable 
space devoted to the celebration of ceremonies in which 
one vast congregation is expected to umite. Mr. Fer. 
gusson remarks, that no domical building of modern times 
can at all approach St. Sophia’s either for appropriateness 
or beauty; and that, if we regard it with a view to the 
purposes of Protestant worship, it affords an infinitely 
better model for imitation than anything ourown Medizeyva! 
architects ever produced.’””. The reviewer adds, ‘* This is 
an opinion in which we fully concur.”’ 

In the early part of this address I have adverted to the 
subject of competitions, and to the Report of the com- 
mittee of the Institute laid before the special and general 
meeting on the 24th January, 1839. This report appears 
to me, having referred to it, nearly toexhaust the subject, 
but the principles upon which competitions ought to be 
conducted are so obvious as to be easily limited within 
three or four simple propositions. 

First. The instructions should be clear, intelligible, and 
specific; containing directions so that the drawings should 
be as much as possible calculated to mfford a fair com- 
parative view of the intentions of the architect. 

Secon¢ly. The recompense, whether in money or em- 
ployment, should be distinetly and specifically stated. 

Thirdly. There should be the greatest possible oppor- 
tunity of a public examination of the designs. 

Fourthly. That the decision should mst amply be fair, but 
made by the judgment of those competent t» decide. 

These simple principles, however, as €0 the second and 
fourth, require a little explanation. 


With regard to the second, it is manifestly unjust to | 


take a premiated degign, and place it im the hands of 
another man to execute. At fhe same time it is scarcely 
possible to find a premiated design for any building, boa 
ever humble, that can be executed without modifications ; 
and a third difficulty naturally arises fom the eal 
of talent and character. For 1 need not tell the pres 
meeting that it is one thing to make drawings for ® 
scholastic competition, but that a very different degree of 
attainment is required, and often different modes of thought 
and study, for the carrying a design into effect. In point 
of fact, then, competence and character must be intro- 
duced into the question. 

With regard to the fourth condition, it appears to me 
that in all cases any public body ought not to determine 


upon designs in competition without the advice and assist- | 


ance of an experienced architect. Apart from the ques- 
tion of construction, even the commonest principles of 
architectural knowledge are not appreciated without a 
severe technicaleducation. 1 have endeavoured through- 
out my own professional life to make my meaning appre- 
hended by non-professional judges by this illustration, 


which I believe to be a true one,—that the modes of | 
thought, and consequently of detail, as well as the gene. | 
ralities of style, bear a strict analogy to the peculiarities | 
of language. In point of fact, that Greck architecture, | 


Roman architecture, Italian architecture, Lombardic, 


Norman, Gothic architecture, are as distinct and as distin- | 


ie, as are the languages of those several people ; 
and that if the scholar cannot endure false grammar in the 
one case, or a mixture of idioms, neither can the archi- 





tect in the other. But at the same time I am sure the 
present meeting will bear with me when I say that we 
have ail seen designs sent for public competition in which 
were to be found not only faults of idiom or grammar 
betraying the grossest ignorance, ‘but very often the 
languages themselves were all confounded together. 

This: slight reference to public competitions brings me 
naturally to one of the great questions of the day,—the 
competition for the Government buildings. In this case 
all the requisites which I have enumerated were complied 
with ; the instructions were intelligible and clear; the 
rewar(| was distinctly announced; the drawings were 
| fairly comparative, and there could be no question of the 
honowr and competence of the judges. Unhappily, how- 
ever, there was one miscarriage, which has ledto most of 
| the su»sequent difficulties. Inasmuch as only one buud- 
| ing coald be erected out of the great mass of propositions 
open f2r competition, no doubt the successfal architect 
| for thet building must have been chosen to carry it out ; 
| bat after the decision was made public, it became known 
| that im: this particular instance the first premium had been 
awarded by the professional judges to the architects who 

were jlaced sixth only in the order of merit; and that in 
point of fact the architects who received the second pre- 
mium' were entitled to the first. This introduced great 
difficu:ty into the discussion. It was agreed on ali hands 
that it: was impossible to erect the first design. This led 
to an inquiry as to the original instructions with respect 
to the.actual site of the offices which had been determined 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| whole proceedings fell into abeyance ; and certainly for a 
| time were entirely abandoned. If they had merely re- 
| maine‘! in this situation, the competitors would have had 
no right to complain, any more than a builder who in} 
competition gives in the lowest tender for a building hasa | 
right to complain, if the estimate should be so large as to | 
prevert the work from being executed at ail. In the one | 
case tie architect gets both his premium and his reputa- | 
tion; «nd in the other the successful competitor amongst | 
the builders is entitled both by law and equity to the ex- | 
pense >f making his estimate. | 
But the ministry of the country having been changed, | 
the question assumed another shape; and, in the midst of | 
the difticulties, the Government resolved on referring all 
| the quéstions to the examination of a parliamentary com- 
|} mittee. Of the composition of this committee no one 


| 
| 
| 


| could Complain : it was fairly chosen as regards politics or | 


opinioris: it was presided over by a man of learning ; but 
it was perfectly weil known that there was in it a great 
prepon‘lerance of feeling in favour of Gothic architecture. 
The report of the committee did not very much improve 


to be built. Grave doubts arose on that subject: the! 





the business. But excepting the statement, that apart | 


from tne evidence that Gothic architecture was not 
essentially dearer than Classical architecture, and might 


as well be adapted to the common purposes of business ; | 
the Government was not legally bound to employ the | 
successiul competitor. The committee therefore generally | 
left the question to be dealt with as the Government} 


thought fit. To me, however, it appears indisputable that 
the premiated plan No. 2 ought to have been adopted, be- 
cause it was agreed on all hands that the arrangement 


suggested met the requirements of the case far betterthan | 
those of any other plan; and that the elevations and ex- | 


ternal decoration were moderate, agreeable, and con- 
sistent. 

If the feeling of the country were so decidedly in favour 
of Gothi« architecture, that Gothic forms and Gothic deco- 


ration were to be considered essential, there was nothing | 


in the plan No. 2 to prevent the adoption of that style ; 
and it was perfectly well known that the accomplished 
architects who had designed and arranged the external 
elevation in the Italian style could just as easily, if re- 
quired, have adapted the architecture of amy other nation 
or period, 


Ithink; however, to say the least, that employment of | 


the auther of the plan No. 3 was unjast to the architect 
who had gained the second premium and also unjust to 
our profession, 


It is not my purpose to revive at this meeting or to pro- | 


mote a ciscussion or a re-discussion of all that has fol- 


I am prepared to maintain the opinions | have always ex- | 


pressed, that the architecture of the approved design is 
neither Gothic nor national, in the sense that these terms 


i 


are understood by the lovers of Gothic architecture ; that | 
it is very considerably more costly than the same amount 


of building in the Italhan style of architecture ; that it is 
neither so well alapted nor fitted for the purposes towhich 
it should be applied as Italian architecture ; and that the 
buildmg, if erected as proposed, whether Gothic or 
lalian, wil involve the destruction of the State-Paper 
Office on the west, and of all the important oftices.on the 
south now forming the west end of Downing-street. This 
| wijl not be at all the fault of either architect ; but if the 
edifice be erected, as it is at present arranged, it can @nly 
prove to be a blot and an incongrutty. 

The remaining topic to which | have to call your atten- 
tion is the future of architecture, but what that feature is 
bo be it is in possible for me to predicate ; since our young 
a@rchitects seem educated only in the learning and know- 
| Redge of Medieval archicecture. Constructiom.in iron has 

reached a point of excellence, owing to the suggestions of 
Stephenson and Fairbairn, which filteen years ago was not 
even dreamed of ; butstill its forms are comcealed in apchi- 
tecture by a degree of untruth which me@st be very un- 
satisfactory to Mr. Ruskin. The great giass house of the 
Crystal Palace can find no imitators, excepting for the 
limited appliances of horticulturists ; and for my own pagt | 
I see no prospect, in this utuitarian age, of anything bat 
a copy of what has been done before, insteatl of the 
reatization Cf the hopes of Mr. Fergusson, or the dreams 
of Mr. Rusk. 

In the meantime Iet me exhort the young, and those 
| who are their teachers in art, to attain to and to commea- 
' nicate a solid and substantial acquaintance first of the 
principles of construction, and next accurately with the 
grammar of the Greek, Italian, and Gothic systems. All 
these three latter are now easily obtained, and I hope that 
some day some architect, more adventurous and more 
successful than the rest of us, may strike ont something 
new; but, without the preliminary knowledge which I 
have pointed out, the novelty will only be, as it very often 
is, a cover for ignorance. 

Looking at «he solemn scene which passed only the other 
day, when the mortal remains of one of our greatest 
scientific men were deposited within the walls of one of 
our very finest ancient buildings, I will ask every young 
man who hears me, to follow the path marked out by 
Robert Stephenson, if he would attain to the eminence 
both scientific and social which he so welt deserved. In 
early youth his education was a careful and a sound one : 
| he was an excellent mathematician, without which any 








architectural education is but nothing worth. In after- 
life he was patient, thoughtful, honourable, honest, and 
in social association one of the most generous and kindest 
of friends, and his private and public benevolence were as 
large as his means of gratifying them. 

And now, in conclusion, for a few practical words. I 
have endeavoured to sketch out (very imperfectly, it is 
true) the progress of the mind of our generation with 
reference to architecture and archzology, and I have told 
you something of what the last twenty-five years has pro- 
duced in architecture itself: I have endeavoured to show 
yoa, by the inconsistencies of those critics who would seek 
to force one style and one style only upon us, that by their 
own admissions they do great wrong to the claims of the 
great minds of other nations, of other periods, of other 
styles of art and of the greatest work< in the world, the 
produce of our own countrymen. Why should we—in 
praising the works of William of Wykeham or of the archi- 
tects of the Gothic period and urging the adoption of the 
Gothic style— forget the infinitely greater claims of Sir 
Christopher Wren, Inigo Jones, or S r William Chambers ? 
Why should we go back to the ruce architectural forms 
and arrangements of a comparatively barbarous period 
And why not press forward toe avai! ourselves to the full 
of the advantages of the increasing knowledge and civiki- 
zation of our own? Are only the men who had their 
floors covered with rushes, their lights in horn lanterns, 
and who carried their glazed sashes about with them on 
their pack-horses, to be studied, copied, venerated ? Every 
thing may be right which is put in its right place: let 
Gothic architecture be studied and used where it is conve- 
nient, becoming, characteristic and appropriate’; but tet 
it not obtrude itself into our club-bouses, our museums, 
our courts of justice, nor, if I may be permitted to say so, 
into our public offices. As to ourselves,—in these, our 
new, convenient, almost splendid apartments, let us 
endeavour to bea united body, to claim for our ‘own art 
the place it deserves, and to deserve that place by bring- 
ing learning, travelling experience, skill in the various 
and d‘ficult branches of our scientific pursuits, and 


| gentlemanly demeanour and forbearance, to justify our 


claims. 

Be not misled, either, by the influence of great names - 
think for yourselves: disregard the dictates of fashion : 
‘*be sober, be diligent :’’ recollect the aphorism of one of 
our greatest artists, ‘‘ Excellence was never granted to 
man but as the reward of labour.”’ Before | finish, I 
would appeal also to the world in favour of the younger 
members of my p-ofession especiaily. May I say to the 
patrons of architecture —Seek out the well-infcrmed and 
educated architect, and do net believe in that fallacy, by 
far too common in England, that, because a man is a 
gentleman and a scholar, he cannot be practical. The 
greatest practical architect of our own orf any othcr 
country, Sir Christopher Wren, and the greatest practical 
engineer of our own time, Robert Stephensom, were 
eminently, both the one and the other, scholars and gen- 
tlemen! Men merely connected with the incidental 
trades engaged in building are not arch'tects, tough they 
often call themselves by that high-sounding name, and 
assume functions which they have no right toc aim. The 
world in this matter does as great wrong. and then blames 
us for want of success, when they have themselves re- 
jected the instruments they ought to have chosen. 

As a last parting reflection, let us not forget in our 
scientific pursuits the shortness and uncertainty of life. 
“ Let us work,” as Christians and as men, “ while it is 
calied to-day, for the night cometh when no man can 
work.’”” We may also recollect with some advantage the 
aphorism of the old Greek physician: part of it is vety 
trite, but the whole of it is very true :— 

“ Life is short, Art long, Opportunity fleeting, 
Experience fallacious, and Judgment difficult.” 





RESTORATIONS AT YORK MINSTER. 
A CORRESPONDENT from York says :—‘*They are 
restoring York Minster without referring to an 


> . } i I. o 4 7 -ns 1e we tae) 2S 
lowed, whether in the House of Commons or in society. | architect. A master-mason shortens the gargoyles, 


shuts their mouths, and lowers the parapets at his 
own good pleasure. Nice for the shade of the 
good old builder, isn’t it?” 

Surely, after the statetments made in our pages 
and discussed, this same injarious system cannot 
still be persisted in? Our correspondent must be 
writing of doings that have ceased. 





FRANCE. 

Tue mext meeting of the Scientific Congress 
of France (a society corresponding to our 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science) is te be held at Cherbourg: it will 
be opened on the 3rd Sept. 1860, and will last 
at least eight days. The Normandy Associa- 
tion will held its great meeting on the 8th Sept. 


| daring the sitting of the Congress. 


The statue of Prometheus chained to a rock, 
with the vulture preying apon him (the work of 
Pradier), formerly in the Twileries gardens, has 


just been placed in the Louvre, in the Museum of 


Modern Sculpture. At the extreme end of the 
Salle Chaudet it forms an admirable pendant to 
David's statue of Philopcemen. 

Heavy iron railings have been lately placed at 
the new Octroi offices in course of completion for 
the new boundary of Paris. 

The dredging machines which have been for 
some time working in opposite directions, in order 
to accelerate the drawing out of the old piles of 
the Pont dua Change, have just extricated the last 
ones: the construction of the new piers will now 
proceed rapidly. 

The demolition about to take place for the apen- 
ing of the Boulevard de Sebastopol on the left 
bank of the Seine, between the Place Saint 
Michel and the Carrefour of the Observatory, will 
cause the suppression to take place of many an- 
cient buildings of the old street La Rue des Gres. 
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THE BUILDER. 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS IN JERUSALEM AND NAZARETH. 


In the ancient Mohammedan quarter of the 
city of Jerusalem there is a deserted bazaar or 


arcade; a long dark vista, lofty and beautifully | 


vaulted, leading to one of the entrances to the 
harem. The shops here, which were once filled 
with stores of Oriental merchandize, are now 
literally dust-holes—the receptacles of the refuse 
and rubbish of the district. Where busy buyers 
and sellers should be seen, scarcely a human being 
is visible; and though the arcade is very wide, 
yet the accumulation of decayed vegetables and 
skeletons is so great that there is but a narrow 
foot-path left. 

Yet here may be found some of the choicest 
specimens of Christian and Saracenic decoration in 
Jerusalem ; beautiful little archways with dog- 
tooth or zigzag mouldings, twisted and plaited 
columns, &c. &e. 

The circular design at the top of this page 
occurs over the door of a house in this deserted 
district : it is about 10 inches in diameter, and 
projects 2 inches from the surface of the stone 
wall. 

At the end of the arcade I lingered to look into | 
the mosque inclosure or harem. I stood under a 
fine Moresque archway, called the “ Bab el Kat- 
tanni,” or “ Gate of the Cotton Merchants,” sup- 


the lonely and narrow streets on the right, I 
reached the “ Bab el Sils-eleh,” or “Gate of the 
| Chain,” the principal entrance to the harem. It 
is a double gate, with twisted marble columns 
(and deep mouldings: opposite to it is an exqui- 
| site little fountain, over which is a frieze, carved 
|in marble, of wheel and chain-like ornament: a 
| portion of it is given on this page. It is nearly a 
foot in breadth. 
The view of the mosque from this spot is very 
good, and the rows of arches and the picturesque 
|groups of devotees and little shrines and cupolas 
| form an enchanting picture. 
| The next sketch is a little device formed of one 
unbroken line, carefully interlaced. It occurs on 
‘one of the wooden rafters within the Mosque eb 
Aksa. These rafters are covered with curious and 
graceful designs of this character. They have 
|exactly the appearance of marquetrie work, and 
be anaiaet: it was only after examination with an opera-glass 
posed by Seripture topographists to be the site of | that I concluded that the effect was produced by 
the gate which was called “ Beautiful.” /paint. The ornament is of a yellowish white 
I looked up at the fretted and emblazoned | colour on a brown ground. 
vault, chequered with sunlight and shadow, and) Of all the gates of the City of Jerusalem the 
would gladly have sketched it, but the Turkish | “ Bab el Amoud,” or “Gate of the Column,” com- 
sentries looked impatient and restless, sol turned monly called the “ Damascus Gate,” is the most 
away from the forbidden ground, and traversing | beautiful, and presents quite an imposing appear- 
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ance, with its battlements and noble turrets. 
There are many curiously carved marble bosses 
and paterw on this gate: two of these will be 
found on this page. Some of the bosses are 
much more elaborate, the interlacing designs being 
carved on hemispherical surfaces. 


CO, a 


the wall, the decoration being not more than 
an inch in relief. I never met with a repeti- 
tion of a design. 

The fertile invention of the Oriental designer 
has given an ever-changing and playful beauty to 
the intersecting lines and geometrical figures, 





Marble columns, apparently very ancient, are 
here and there built transversely into the city 
walls (especially the north and east walls), and the 
projecting sections of the columns are sometimes 
left plain or ornamented only with a simple fillet, 
but more frequently they are enriched. 


and though imitation of nature is strictly avoided, 
there seems to be no want of varieties: conven- 


| tional rosettes are seen here and there, but in no 


instance a faithful copy of a flower. The execu- 
tion of these designs is excellent: the carvings 


are in good preservation, and in all probability | 





The prevailing principle of the designs is an 
ornamental triangular figure, thrice repeated, and 
carefully interlaced, forming a sort of star of nine 
points, of geometrical precision. 

The examples given are about 1 foot in dia~- 
meter, and they project about 3 inches from 





| will long remain so, as the marble is very fine and 
| durable. 
| 1856, and had the pleasure of re-examining them. 
| early in the present year.* 


I sketched these and many others in 


Mary Exiza RoaGers. 
* To be continued. 
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Norrington House, * Wilshire. 





EXAMPLES OF MEDIEVAL DOMESTIC | Layer Marney House was built, about 1530, 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. | by Sir Henry Marney, captain of the guard to 


Tue second part of Mr. Parker’s recently pub- | Henry VIII. and is a fine example of the brick | 


lished “Account of Domestic Architecture in | mansions of that period, with many of the details 


England from Richard II. to Henry VIII.”* con- | of moulded brick, anc the surface ornamented with 
tains an account of the existing remains of the | diagonal lines of dark glazed bricks and flints. The 
fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth century, | most perfect part is the gatehouse, a square tower 
with numerous illustrations. We are enabled to| with octagonal corrier-turrets 70 feet high, and 
make our account of the bookt+ more complete with | divided into eight stories : this is engraved in Brit- 
the accompanying engravings from it of Medieval | ton’s “ Architectural Antiquities,” vol. i. Some of 
structures in Essex, Kent, Wiltshire, and Somerset-| the buildings which surrounded the quadrangular 





shire. | court also remain tolerably perfect: in the upper 
* Oxford and London: J. H.and J. Parker. 1859. | floor of this is a long dormitory, with the open 
t See p.674, ante. timber roof of the period. Some of the rooms 





MEDLEVAL DOMESTIC: ARCHITECTURE— Fifteenth and Sisteenth Centuries. 





House gt Wingham, Kent. 





Georgze Ian, Glastonbury, Suinersetshire. 


| have also good panels of carved osk, aud a rich 
| plaster cornice. 
| Wingham has several timber and half-timber 
houses of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
|one of the fourteenth is elsewhere described in 
the book. The process of building a timber-house 
'in many parts of the country was by forming a 
| skeleton or frame of wood, the intervals of which 
were afterwards filled up either with brick, or 
| with unburnt clay, or with lath and plaster. Such 
| houses are often called half-timber houses. The 
mixture of brick and timber is more usual in the 
} eastern counties, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and 
| ornamental work of terra-cotta is sometimes in~ 
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‘troduced in the panels. In Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire the interstices are usually of plaster, which 
is whitewashed, while the timbers are painted 
black, and these are often called black and white 
houses. 

The statute of 37th Henry VIII. c. 6, A.D. 1545, 
recites, among certain novel outrages, “themecret 
burnynge of frames of timber prepared and made 
by the owners thereof redy to be sett-mp and edifd 
for houses.” 

Norrington House is a tolerably perfect manor- 
house of the fifteenth cent with the hall and 
porch perfect. The hall wi s are good two- 
light Perpendicular, with teansoms, and the door- 
way of the porch has a fine set of mouldings with 
shafts and deep hollows. There is a small zoom 
over the porch, as at@halfield. 

Glastonbury, Semensetshire, is full of domestic 
antiquities. The Aibett’s Kitchen there appears 


just now to be affagpurite object for imitation. 


The George Hum, of which we give an illustra- 

tion, originally destimed for the accommodation of 
pilgrims, is the best piece of domestic work in 
Glastonbury not 3 eonnected with the 
buildings of the street front is one 
splendid mass of gamdlling, pierced, where neces- 
sary, for windows, “The centre is ecoupied by a 
four-centred gatewmy : te the right a bay-window 
in three stages sises the whole height of the house : 
the part aboveamd on the other side of the gate- 
way is panellel and pierced without any projec- 
tion. There isasort of turret at each side of the 
house, and a pillar and bracket for the support of 
the i The member of rooms inside is pretty 
well m ‘by Ghe external windows: some of 
the oriels have flat rear-arches from shafts with 
round capitals. The upper rooms are still ap- 
proached by the original newel staircase. Under 
part of the house is a flat barrel vault, with ribs. 
It was built by Abbot Schored, in the time of 
Edward LV. 

Mr. Parker’s book must take its place in every 
library. 





PAUPER MANAGEMENT AND EDUCATION. 

ALTHOUGH the visits of the poor-law inspectors 
to workhouses are not generally relished by 
boards of guardians, there is no doubt that they 
lead in many instances to good. With ideas con- 
fined to particular localities; with a general wish 
in most instances to save expense, and from other 
considerations, the boards of parishes are often apt 
to take such views of affairs that in attempting to 
save, they at times unintentionally add to the 
general i The poor-law inspectors 
having the 


‘of industrial training. Mental cultivation was, 
| therefore, restricted to about three hours per day, 
jor eighteen hours per week. 


children than their being crammed all day with 
books. They would imbibe more knowledge from 


the time being devoted to play, labour, and other 
industrious training, than if they were kept 
“at books all day. Children so educated, he found 
to be the quickest. We have since had other 
evidence to the same effect. 

Whe introduction of music into pamper schools 
had produced a most excellent effect. The de- 
mand fer instruments and the means of instruc- 
tion was extraordinary, and it was found that 
three mouths’ training of apt boys made them 
sufficiently effective musicians to enter the army 
or navy, where they were apprenticed until @hey 
were twenty-one years of age. The bands were 


better paid and taken care of than the regular!|#ource«f % 
soldiers. It might therefore be considered that that if tthe were opened, from 8 to 4 feet of 


those who entered the army andamvy in @hiis-way 
were tolerably safe for life. he use of sigged 
poles, dec. had also been tried asameans of gutting 
pauperchildren into the navalamd merchant ser- 
wice ; but that had not proved so successful as the 
music. 

At the Foundling Hospital experience has 
shown that the use of wind mstruments is not 
only a means of strengthemimg the lungs of the 
boys, but that those forming the infant banéls 
are more forward in the dienes and general 
education than those who are not practised dn 
music. When drawing is made a regular branch 
of echoed] e@ucation, it will be found to be the 
means of assisting other studies. It is said by 
the directors of some schools which are expected 
'to rear mechanics and other workers, “ What is 
| the use of drawing, they will never want it; it is 
| useless to waste time in such studies; they should 
| not have their attention misdirected by such new- 
| fangled notions; what can be the use of teach- 
| ing drawing to the children in workhouse and in 
| other schools for the children of the poor ?” This 
|(and we form the opinion after long and very 
}eareful observation and inquiry) is a mistaken 
idea, for the more fully the minds of children 
jare trained, and the more completely their 
| bodies are formed by gymnastic and other ex- 





_ercises, and a fair amount of proper feeding, the | 
| better they are fitted to fight the battle of 


| life, and consequently the less liable they are 
| to become again an expense to the ratepayers in 

after years. In some counties of England educa- 
| tion is more attended to than in others, and it 


Such a mode of 
teaching was more wholesome to the minds of 


three hours’ per day mental tuition, the rest of 














street, which I believe is in Clerkenwell parish : 
the water is turned on here now on the Sundays,” 
On reaching the court named, we found, although 
there were sixteen or seventeen dwellings, the water 
was supplied in the same way as it was lately in the 
court just mentioned. There is, however, a pump so 
situated that its water cannot be pure. On Sundays 
the water is not turned on, so that for forty-eight 
hours the inhabitants have to depend on the well; 
and even on other days, so insufficient is the 
pipe supply, that the pump is much used. The 
pavement above the well is broken ; and, when the 
adjoining #ink is atapped, the refuse water forms 
a pool over the wall. In rainy weather the water 
floods this part, and it is evident that the whole 
surface of the central @rea is covered with the 
refuse thrown out. In fact, we were told that the 

often ‘buried stale fish and other 
of) just the ground. Ail these pollutions 
will find ‘their way to the well, and render it a 
One of the men here asserted 


slime aml @i@h would be found. In nearly all 
these hoods complaints are made of the 
neglect «if @he scavengers, who will not remove 
the dust without the payment of “ beer money.” 
It is not always convenient for the poor to pay 
this tax, and im consequence they are left unat- 
tended te. As we have before said, voluntary 
contributioms age the chief payment the dustmen 
receive. Mmanany districts, the two men who are 
engaged have only 6d. for collecting each cart- 
load and taking it toa distant depdt. The fault 
is in the system, and should be remedied. 

Large numbers of houses are being built in 
Islington, and the increase in the value of land 
there is remarkable. Recently, at the ceremony 
of laying the foundation stone of a newchurch there, 
the Rey. D. Wilson, the vicar, remarked that 
during thirty years’ connection he had seen no 
less than seventeen churches built in Islington. 
Referring to the increase in the value of pro- 
perty, he said that twenty years ago Mr. Thornhill 
offered him a piece of ground for nothing, pro- 
vided he would build a church upon it, and in 
addition, that he would give 300/. in aid of build- 
ing it, because it would improve his property, and 
now they were obliged to give 2,000/. for that 
which twenty years ago they were offered 3001. 
to accept. At that time, however, the land was 
in the midst of fields: now it is covered with 
houses, and densely populated. 

Unfortunately, the materials which would 
enable us to compare the present and past sani- 
tary condition of parts of the metropolis and its 
suburbs are slight and imperfect. There is, how- 





ity of observation over large | has been found that school learning has caused | ever, much valuable information in the parish re- 


districts, also the assistance of extensive statistical |the peasantry to be better farmers and better | gisters, &c. which would show to what a great 
and other iwformation, are likely to look at | men. Looking at drawing as an important aid | extent life has been saved by the improvements 


of a g excellent advice. From the report of 
Mr. Farnell, the poor-law imepector, to the board 
of guardians of Clerkenwell parish, we glean a 
few notes which will be read with interest. 

In eonnection with this district, it appears that 
when the imspector first came here the number of 
paupers was 1,979. In November the number was 
1,641, this being a reduction of 338. Throughout 
the metropolis there has been a general reduction 
of the amount of pauperism, with wee pur 
Greenwich, and this exception is at to the 
circumstance of the reéliewing officer beimg new in 
his duties. Throughout the there were 
1,556 poarpeop|e less on the books than there were 
last year. It is estimated that no pauper can be 
kept om an average for lessthan 5/. a year in-door 
ami out-door. (Throughout England and Wales 
the decrease of paupers is 31,165 in the last year.) 
After remarking on the large proportion of aged 
persons who found shelter in the Clerkenwell 
workhouse, and suggesting that in cases where it 
can be wisely done the children of paupers should 
be compelled to support them,—the out-door 
able-bodied paupers, chiefly widows, had 401 
children,—the inspector urged that care should 


be taken as regards their education: he men- | 


tioned that the children of paupers receiving 
out-door relief in the metropolis amounted to the 
enormous number of 30,000: the number of chil- 
dren receiving out-door relief throughout England 
was 298,000. 


The inspector said that the present system of 


pauper education was most faulty; that the chil- 
dren were only taught to read and write; they 
were not instructed in labour and the means of 
getting their bread by honest industry. It was 
quite true that there was neither room nor oppor- 
tunity for imparting such a description of educa- 
tion in the great metropolis. As far as he was 
concerned, he had introduced into ell the de- 
tached district schools the largest possible amount 


the ——— im a broad manner, and to be capable | 


|in education, we hope that even in workhouse 
|achools its utility may be tested by its general 


| introduction. 





| THE NORTHERN PARTS OF LONDON. 


| Near the Angel, in Iskimgton, theve are several 
courts, densely populated, which hawe been lately 
much improved; and it is satisfactory to notice 
‘that in some of these places the small and im- 
isufficient water-pipes have been taken up, and 
larger ones substituted. The pipes in course of 
'wemoval were not of greater diameter than those 
‘Iaid for the supply of an @welling, and 
yet had been provided for ‘the supply of fifteen 
houses: as a sure consequence, durimg the short 
time that the water was tarmed en, the large 
population of the court could met obtaim sufficient. 
This will be remedied by the alterution which is 
going forward. At present there is no cistern or 
other receptacle for the use of the tenants. In 
some houses the most provident have a small cask 
in their bed-rooms: the evil of this is evident. It 
will be a great advantage to all neighbourhoods 
of this description, when a proper supply of water 
during both the day and night, and on Sundays, 
can be had independently of the turncock. 
On suggesting such a thing in these places, the 
| certain reply is that a brass tap would not remain 
for many hours without being carried away to the 
| rag-shop. This is a sad condition of things, but 
| it should urge us to try all chances of improvement. 
Besides, there would not be much difficulty in 
making taps of less tempting metal. One court 
that we entered swarmed with children, and 
yet, said an intelligent costermonger, “there are 
Church of England schools, Roman Catholic 
schools, Presbyterian and other schools close at 
hand. You sanitary gentlemen have done much 
good here during the last few years, and we will 
get better in time; but you would be helping the 
people if you would look at Union-court, Chapel- 


j 
| 





which have been made from time to time. It 
would be very useful to arrange the materials 
which are at hand in an available form; but this 
would be a labour of time. We will just glance 
at the register of a suburban district, which will 
show that the suburbs of the metropolis have 
been places of great danger. 

So thinly was the parish of Stoke Newington 
populated | ly, that in eachof the years 1569, 
1571, and 1583, there was only one child registered 
in the parish. There were no marriages in 1566, 
1567, 1569, 1984, and 1589, mer @rom the 20th 
of July, 1617, until the let Janaary, 1615-19, be- 
tween which the registrar has written in the 


parath bodka, “a long vacatam” ‘These 
show how wery small the population must have 
been at this time, and yet the number of burials 


im 2662 and 1564 was six and five. In 
1563 there was a plague, and then there were 
thirteen burials. There was only one burial in 
1576, none in 1579, one in 1585, and none in 1588. 

In 1592, the year preceding a plague, there 
| were eighteen deaths: in 1593, a plague year, 
| there were thirty-four burials registered in Stoke 
Newington: in the following year, 1594, there 
were thirteen deaths. 

In 1602 the deaths were eleven, but in the plague 
year of 1603 the number of burials in this small 
population was sixty-five. At least one-fourth of 
the population were swept away in this outlying 
neighbourhood. 

In 1624 the number of burials was fifteen: in 
1625 there were fifty-two burials, forty through 
the plague: their names are marked in the parish 
register with a red cross. In the next year, 1626, 
the deaths were ten. We learn from these notes 


that befure the attack of the plague there was 
generally an increased number of deaths : the same 
may be noted respecting cholera. 

In 1665, the year of the Great Plagne of 
London, there were only fifteen burials registered. 
In 1666, twenty-four deaths are entered; but it 
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appears that the list for that year is inaccurate 
(as was probably that of the year before), for the 
minutes of the vestry, dated 1666, state that the 
charchwardens and overseers had been at “great 
cost.and trouble by reason of the sad visitation 
late in that parish; that the plague was very 
fatal at Stoke Newington ;” and it is very probable 
that many persons were buried in the fields and 
other places, and could not on that account be 
entered in the register. 

In 1793, 128 years after the most recent of the 
above dates, there were only 200 houses: in 1801, 
the houses were increased to 221. In 1820, the 
number of houses was estimated at about 370. 

In 1801, the population was 1,462: in 1811 it 
had almost doubled—it had grown to 2,149. 

In 1620, the poor-rate amounted to 9/. 19s. 5d. 
In 1792, the poor-rate was 9d. in the pound. In 
1819 it was 1,689. 8s, 9d. or at the rate of 3s. 9d. 
in: the pound. 

Great misery must have been experienced by 
the paupers in old times: in 1756 they were 
farmed for 100/. per annum. 

In 1773 they were farmed by contract, at a 
cost, for feeding, clothing, lodging, and medicine 
(except in cases of lunacy and one other disorder), 
for 6d. per day each. 

In 1820 the poor were still farmed, but at the 
advanced charge of 6s. per week. 

Stoke Newington was part of the ancient forest 
of Middlesex, the memory of which fact is pre- 
served by the Saxon stoc,—wood. 





ADULTERATION OF LINSEED OIL. 


Wuar the manufacturers are now doing (as 
“ Z. K.” inquires) with linseed oil is, probably, 


only what they have always done—that is, the | 
higher class of them,—vending it genuine; some 


of the inferior and some of the intermediate 


agents, and “boilers,” playing tricks with it. | 


But the high-class manufacturers themselves are, 
at present, passing through an ordeal of perplexity 
by reason of the shifted and shifting sources, and 
the variableness in the quality of the seed itself— 
elements of uncertainty that have sprung up asa 
sequence to the war with Russia, when—the 
Baltic ports being closed—there was poured, and 
has since continued to be poured, into the English 
market, seed from other and comparatively new 
sources ; as, for instance, from Bombay and other 
of our Indian dependencies. It is no longer the 
produce chiefly of the colder climate of Russia, 
but that also of climates almost tropical, that now 
finds its way into the British market. And this 
makes all the difference; and, when closely in- 
quired into, affords a sufficient explanation of any 
unusual appearances or actions of the existing raw 
oil, when compared with what these have been 
found to be some few years ago, when the oil is 
placed in the hands of, for example, the decora- 
tive painter, to be treated and applied after his 
usual fashion. The linseed of the warmer climates 
grows and is unavoidably mixed with a variety of 
other oleaginous seeds that are unknown in the 
localities of the colder elimate of the Baltic. 
These interpolated seeds are readily detected and 
identified among the linseed; and the properties 
of each, as an oil-yielding seed, and the exact 
quality of its oil, are perfectly understood. The 
greater number of these interpolating seeds yield 
oils that, contrary to that from the linseed, are 
non-drying—that is, they do not pass from a fluid 


toa solid state on, and by reason of, a mere ex- | 
It follows that the) 
oil expressed from this mixture of seeds is itself a | 


posure to atmospheric air. 


mixture of oils, some drying ones, and some non- 
drying. 
mixture to the action of atmospheric air, in order 
that it may dry, is, that the linseed oil present 
‘does dry, but associated with it is a proportion of 
other oils that does not dry. Thus the linseed oil 


present, when solidified, envelopes particles or | 
globules of oil still fluid, and remaining fluid. 
Hence a paint so compounded remains soft com- | 
paratively, and never properly hardens or solidifies. | 
It is the same thing as would follow when, if with | 
a pound of ordinary paint, compounded of some | 
pigment and of ordinary linseed oil, there should | 
The lin- | 


be mixed a few ounces of hog’s lard oil. 
seed oil would solidify, binding together the solid 
particles of the pigment and enveloping the lard 


oil; but the lard oil would remain fluid, and the | 


The result of the exposure of such a! 


is, unchangeable thereafter for at least some very 
considerable length of time. But these other oils 
so associated with it do not, within the same time 
and under the same external influences, assume 
any fixed or permanent condition. On the con- 
trary, they remain fluid, subject to the action of 
certain contingent and external influences; that 
is, to reactions with the pigments they are in con- 
tact with, and with atmospheric air and moisture. 
In other words, they pass, and continue to pass, 
for some length of time, through a series of 
chemical changes, yielding certain acids (those 


against such paint. The writer is acquainted 
with the circumstances of a chapel im one of our 
provincial towns that had the misfortune to pass 
through the inftiction of an oil of this character. 
The first Sunday morning, after an imterval of a 
month spent im re-decoration, witnessed the 
destruction of more silk dresses and of West of 
England cloth coats than will be readily forgotten, 
aud the neeessity for clearing off this sticking- 
plaster paint and for re-painting arose solely from 
the fact of the linseed oil having been adulterated 
with a quantity of common resin. 





almost indefinable or mythical organic things that 
modern chymistry pretends to identify and gives 
names to) along with glycerine and other com- 


or, in more popular language, these oils “ fer- 
ment,” and the paint compounded of them 
| “ sweats.” 

The result, to a decorative painter, of these after 
| reactions in his work, is the very quint-essence 
|of dissatisfaction. After a few days or weeks, 
| or it may be months, the recherché paint decora- 

tions of some lady’s boudoir exhibit unmistakable 
| evidences of a commotion within them of some 
| kind or other. Eftlorescences, decolorations, 
| changed (faded or deepened) tints, appear here 
and there in patches, perpetually reminding the 
| fair inhabitant of this sanctuary of the existence 
of sueh things in this world as cutaneous diseases. 





| The flat (stippled or turped) changes to an egg- | 


| gloss; the full gloss to a dead flat in fantastic 
streaks here and there as capricious in their forms 
| 48 the watering of a piece of moire antique. The 
|mauve-coloured panels of the duchess’s carriage 

pass into a gloomy purple ; the blue into green ; the 


yellow into brown. The paint decorations on the 


as if all the fumes and vapours from the cookerage 
—the products of some thousand dinners—have 
been impinged and condensed upon them. The out- 
side is little better. The half indurated paint has 
yielded to the assaults of the last alternations of 


sun and shower, and is full of ruts and little, 


rivulets, which the philosophers seek to explain 
as the result of the action upon the white lead or 
the white zinc of an imaginary quantity of am- 
monia in the atmosphere of this big city ; but the 
true explanation of which lies at hand much 
nearer. At length, that unfortunate victim—the 
decorator—is sent for, and requested to remodel 
both his decorative work and his account; and, 
doubtless, many a house decorator and carriage 
painter and others in London, can point to debit 
pages in their ledgers that: tell tales of how once 


they got hold of linseed oil full of fats or of non- | 
drying oils imported into it (though it may be, 
unknowingly and unintentionally) simply through | 


the character of the original seed. 

So far it is assumed that the painter uses this 
impure mixed seed oil in its raw state, employing 
along with it, as usual, turpentine for his flatted 
work, and drying materials in other cases. But 
if, instead of using it raw, he should proceed to 
boil this impure oil, then the evils of its employ- 
ment in paint-work are added to still farther, for 
the application of the high temperature used in 
this practice of boiling linseed oil to make it dry 
(a practice which is one of those antiquated 
absurdities that ought to have been expunged 

from the statute-book of chymical operations some 
two hundred years ago), generates, in the fats and 
non-drying oils, empyreumatic compounds most 
injurious both to the colour and stability of paint- 
work. The compounds, moreover, that are formed 
between and under the action of the elements of 
the fats and non-drying oils, and the elements of 
the driers employed, are also injuriously different 
from those produced with pure linseed oil—con- 
siderations that serve still further to explain the 
peculiar appearances now so prevalent and much 
_ complained of. 

Besides this non-intentional or incidental adul- 
teration arising from this mixture of seeds, there 
are other adulterations that have, unfortunately, 
not so unavoidable and natural an origin. These 


i 


consist of common resin added to and dissolved in 
the oil; of its mixture with resi» oil ; or with some 
cheap fats or non-drying oils. 
paint-work of the surreptitious addition of fats or 
non-drying oils are, of course, the same as those 
just described when similar non-drying oils have 


| 
| 


j 


walls and roof of the dining-room of the club look | 


culpable adulterations will be found generaily to | 


The effects on | 


The effeets of resin oil are still worse: remain~ 
ing fluid, it obviates the final and proper harden- 


ing of the paint; whilst it passes through a series 
pounds that are developed—thrown out and off; : 
| efflorescent patches, in the disintegration of the 


of chymical changes ending in the appearanee of 


body of the paint, and in changing the tints of 
the more delicate pigments. Of course, besides 
this newer souree of error there are others that. 
have always existed, and of which the empiricak 
handling of materials to form and act as driers or 
the using of materials altogether improper to act 
as such, howsoever handled, is the most fruitful. 
This later, and, as it proves, even more general 
source of error has only imparted an additional 
element of disturbance, to perplex, inconvenience, 
and sometimes ruin. It is but proper to state 
here that the above is mainly a résumé of some 
papers on the treatment of linseed oil, its trade 
adulterations and other cognate topics, by Mr- 
| Christopher Binks, laid before the Society of Arta, 
and mentioned in this journal at the time.* It is 
, to be regretted that this gentleman has not yet 
given to the public his promised treatise upon the 
abstract chemistry of the dozing oils. 

The testing of linseed oil, in order to deter- 
mine its purity, or the contrary, or the exact 
nature of any adulterations, is by no means an 
easy or simple operation. The principles of the 
| methods in ordinary use are the following :— 

Every fixed finid oil, when pure, has its own 
proper and invariable specific gravity, and this 
specific gravity is sufficiently distinctive in each 
case to enable a practised and skilful operator, 
from this test alone, to determine the kind of of 
he is dealing with when that oil is pure. 

Instruments are constructed on the model of 
the ordinary hydrometer, and called (not very 
scientifically) “Olometers.” At one extremity of 
their range is placed sperm oil—the lightest; and 
at the other, linseed—the heaviest. This instra- 


_ment, however, though useful for certain broad 
| indications for trade purposes, is wholly untit te 


determine the quality of a mixed or impure oil, 
either as regards the relative proportions or the 
kind of each oil in any such mixture. Other m- 
dieators are required with such a compound oik 
for determining either the kind or the qualities of 
each constituent. 

When linseed oil is adulterated either with 
common resin or with resin oil, the heating a 
small quantity of it in a porcelain eup will throw 
out the unmistakable scent of either of these. 
Even the one-thousandth part of resin oil can be 
detected in this way. Bat when the adulteration 
consists of fats or of non-drying oils that have no 
very distinctive scent, then this test fails, and 
the experimenter is compelled to resort to another 
test, the one most commonly employed, viz. the 
evidences developed, chiefly peculiar changes of 
colour, on application to the oil of sulpbarie acid. 
A drop or two of the oil is placed upon a white 
surface, a porcelain plate or dish, and the centre 
of these few drops is touched with the point of a 
glass rod carrying a single drop of the sulphuric 
acid. Toa practised eye the reactions that follow 
between the acid and the oil develope colours, 
conecentrie rings of various kinds and shades of 
colour, sufficiently distinetive to indicate the cha- 
racter of the oil or of the mixture—its-purity or the 
| contrary, and the nature of any adulterations. 
Sulphurie acid thus added to linseed oil gives one 
kind of coloured rings: with resin disselved in 
the oil it gives another kind; with resin 
oil a different kind; and, when added te 
the fats and other oils, colours or shades of 
| colours, and other appearances, are developed that 
are specific and distinetive of each, The kinds of 
those appearances—the exact mode of operating, 
|and the strength of the acid, &e. are given in 
| some of the chemical books; but the changes and. 
_ their minute differences are such as can searcely 


result be a softish mass—the very contrary of the | found their way into the oil through the original | be deseribed in writing. They must be studied, 


perfectly solidified and hardened mass requisite to 
the character of a good paint. 


application in paint-work, upon the use of an oil 
the produce of these mixed seeds, The series of 


changes that result in the solidification of the | temperatures) yields to the warmth even of the | 


seeds. 


| rehearsed, and practised, to enable this methed to 


The effects, when common resin has been added, | fulfil its intentions, but which it can still be made 
But this is not all the evil that follows, in its} are, that the paint may be dry apparently, but | todo with remarkable accuracy. 


the slightest warmth softens it, and it becomes 
“tacky.” The resin (solid and hardish at ordinary 


It is to be confessed, however, that the whole 





* See also the Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol, Vy 


linseed oil leaves it fixed in that condition; that | hand, and adheres to it, or to one’s dress if resting Nos, 221, 212, and 214. 
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of this testing question is in an exceedingly un- 
satisfactory position. For the general public, 
unfamiliar with delicate chemical manipulations, 
even this sulphuric acid method is unavailable. 
Few better er than this exist for the exer- 
cise of chemical and mechanical ingenuity ; for he 
who shall adjust an unerring operation, or set of 
operations, or contrive an accurate instrument for 
determining the character of an oil, or of a mix- 
ture of oils, will have conferred a vast benefit 
upon both the public and himself. 

But the more immediately important question 
yet remains, Assuming the explanations given 
above to be the true ones of these more frequent 
and recent perplexities—the uncertainty as to the 
quality and the properties of the linseed oil now 
in the market,—what then is the remedy? Ob- 
viously it lies in one of these directions :—to ex- 
tract the oil from the genuine seed only ; to make 


genuine the seed now sent into the market in this | 


mixed state, by some mechanical method of 
separating the real from the spurious seeds; and 
the differences in their several shapes and sizes 
would seem to indicate this to be but a trifling 
problem for the mechanical ingenuity of this age ; | 
or, to take the oil as it comes from the mixed seed, 
and then, by some chemical appliances, eliminate 
and separate the non-drying from the drying con- 
stituents; or so treat the drying one that its rate 
and power of drying shall be such as to overcome 
or make nugatory the contrary property of the 
others. And, finally, are there any methods now 
extant that can fulfil these latter conditions? or 
have we yet to seek for the solution of this most 
important chemical problem ? 








CONSECRATION OF MR. GEORGE CUBITT’S 
CHURCH AT DORKING. 

Tue consecration, by the Bishop of Winchester, 
of the new church at Ranmore Common, built at 
the sole cost of Mr. George Cubitt, and dedicated 
to St. Barnabas, took place on the 31st ult. (All 
Saints-day). 

The edifice is situated near the south-east cor- 
ner of the Common, and in the parish of Great 
Bookham, three miles from the mother church. A 


new parish for it will be constituted under Lord 
Blandford’s Act. Not long since there were com- 


pleted, in the same neighbourhood, a parsonage 
and schools. The site is an elevated one, being 
close to Denbies. Mr. Scott was the architect. 

The style adopted is the Early Geometrical. 
The plan is cruciform. There are no aisles to any 
part of the building, and the roofs are conse- 
quently all in one span, and all are, as usual, open, 
to show the construction. The chancel roof is of 
teak, and consists entirely of rafters framed each 
into a trefoil form: the remaining roofs are of 
pitch pine; the whole varnished. The walling 
throughout is of a substantial character, the depth 
of its recesses and windows contributing greatly 
to the general architectural effect. The external 
filling in is of unbroken flint set in white mortar : 
the quoins and bandings, which are liberally 
interspersed, are of Bath stone. 

At the outset of the undertaking considerable 
difficulty was experienced in effecting a secure 
foundation ; indeed, after the works were com- 
menced, it became advisable to change the posi- 
tion of the foundation some little distance east- 
ward; thus, though operations were begun in the 
early part of June last year, the first stone was 
not laid till the 18th of September, nearly four 
months afterwards. 

Internally, the whole of the walls are ashlared, 
and in some portions firestone is introduced to 
vary the monotony of colour. 

The seating throughout the nave and transepts 
is of open oak benches. Against the north pier of 
the chancel arch is the pulpit ; in plan, a portion 
of an octagon, the principal faces being con- 
structed of red Mansfield stone: in four of these 
faces are medallions of the Evangelists, carved in 
alabaster quatrefoils, and the remaining side is 
occupied by a marble shaft, placed against it, and 
which penetrates the cornice, for the purpose of 
supporting the book-rest. The lower members of 
the pulpit are formed of a variety of choice mar- 
bles, including several shafts of “French Green,” 
which, with their foliated capitals, support the 
bulk of the pulpit. The plinth and subplinth are 
of granite and marble. 

_ Four grand arches, rising at the main intersec- 
tion, carry the lofty central steeple. The arches 
have shafted jambs and arch mouldings divided 

by carved stone capitals. The foliation here, as 
elsewhere, is conventional, founded on natural 


caps, bands, and bases. The whole internal area | sustaining the oppressed against the oppressor ; and 
of the building is paved with encaustic tiles. thecrafty and well-organized agitators ofrevolt have 
The east wall is pierced with three lancet | striven, with a steadiness and perseverance worth 
windows of equal size and height, over which is | of a better cause, to band and enlist the sons of toil 
a quatrefoil window of vesica form. The whole} in every department of labour. Proclaiming that 
of these have been fitted with stained glass. The | their cause is as righteous as that of their oppo- 
vesica window represents Our Lord in Majesty, | nents is iniquitous, they began at the commence- 
and the three below contain a series of Scripture | ment with a claim for the reduction of the hours 
subjects, viz. in the north window, The Nativity | of labour ; and, having been resisted in the attempt 
and The Baptism; in the centre window, The | at combination, were met by the master builders, 
Crucifixion ; and in the south, The Entombment | who decided that such claim could be opposed in no 
and The Resurrection. The mouldings to these | other way than by unity of purpose ; for organiza- 
windows are deeply cut, and the jambs are further | tion must be opposed to organization. The instinct 
enriched by clusters of shafts in the purest Devon- | of self-preservation made it imperative upon the 
shire red marble. The reredos below occupies the | employers to defend each other against a con- 
full width of the chancel. It is of alabaster | spiracy so widely spread and so cunningly devised : 
throughout, and every portion is richly orna-| they issued the document, and then the attacking 
mented. The whole length of the north andj party, suddenly taking up a new position, de- 
south walls of the chancel are arcaded, the} nounce this measure of self-defence, and make it 
divisions being shown by serpentine shafts. The | the basis of a general revolt. The unemployed 
arches above are cingfoil cusped, the spaces | and half-starving turn-outs are exhorted to hold 
behind being either occupied by two-light win- | steadfast: they are promised support, if not 
dows, or by the organ pipes, or left quite plain. | wages, in their culpable idleness; and the funds 
The steeple, both within and without, con- | collected from operatives, raised to support them 
stitutes the most striking feature in the building. | in sickness or other misfortunes and eventualities 
It rises from the four arches of the main inter- | of life, are appropriated to the sustainment of the 
section, as already mentioned, but this square | revolt! 
plan is quickly converted into an octagon by/ This, had the leaders gone no farther, was 
means of squinches. Against each of the eight | sufficiently reprehensible ; but, as if to show that 
angles thus acquired is fixed a corbel shaft of | no principle of right nor regard to law should 
Aberdeen granite, whose foliated capitals are) restrain them, they have dared to sanction mem- 
carried all round the octagon to serve as an/ bers of their own executive body to travel the 
enriched string ; as well as forming the springers | country in order to enlist all artizans, mechanics, 
of the moulded groin-ribs, which, converging | and labourers, and to levy subscriptions and 
gracefully above, are blended in a central ring, | further appropriations of money funded for other 
which is covered in with an oak trap-door en-| and more benevolent objects. But not content 
riched with iron-work. The filling in of the with violating the sacred rights of the unfortunate 
groining is in courses alternately of firestone and | to eleemosynary funds, they have further outraged 
clunch. The wall faces of this stage are filled in| all law by following up all recusant members: 
with coupled arcades on Peterhead granite shafts,| they have incurred considerable expense by 
and having above each a large circle. Some of | dodging parties of men who had accepted employ- 
these arcades are only panels, but others are | ment, and have been so regardless of the liberty 
pierced, and in them has been introduced some | of the subject as to threaten these men that they 
coloured glass by Messrs. Powell,imparting a glow- | should be marked as “ blacks,” and be otherwise 
ing tone to the ordinary hue of the walls. Above subject to the censure, if not the violence, of the 
this stage is the ringing floor, which succeeds the | whole class of unionists ! 
belfry, which contains eight bells; and, lastly, the; Amongst many cases of intimidation brought 
tapering void of the spire itself. This internal | before the bench, a recent one fully justifies the 
arrangement is a key to the external, of which it | conclusion herein drawn ; but to that case, as it is 
will be enough to state that the octagonal outline | deferred on appeal, reference cannot be made, 
is preserved throughout, and that the total height | further than to say, that if such an outrage against 
from ground line to summit is 154 feet. | social law as is therein detailed be proven, the 
The works have, from the commencement of heaviest punishment which the law of the land 
the foundations to the completion of the building, | admits of should be awarded against the de- 
been carried out by Mr. Dines, of Grosvenor-road, | linquent. 
Pimlico; and amongst others who have been con-| The poor, and perhaps ill-informed, dupes of 
cerned in the subordinate departments may be | factious and designing men ought not to be the 
named Mr. Farmer, who undertook the carving; | victims of illegal conspiracies, when the fabrica- 
and Mr. Walker, who built the organ. The east tors of the mischief are caught in flagrante 
window (a gift from the Rev. Charles and Mrs. | delicto. It may fairly be argued that no man 
Parker) was by Mr. Crace; and the peal of eight | would renounce his employment, and hang upon 
bells (the gift of Mrs. Cubitt, sen.) by Messrs. | the miserable dole dealt out weekly by the Exe- 
Mears. The schools were built for Miss Cubitt. | cutive Committee, unless he thought he was right ; 
and that, by his sacrifice of weekly earnings, he 
Se a sig vc heat See was serving his fellow-sufferers; and, possibly, 
THOUGHTS ON THE STRIKE. that he himself might be thereafter benefited. 
Tuts internecine conflict has now endured for | But the fact is, and the writer can adduce proofs 
so long a time, and its effects have become 80 | of it, that there are many of the turn-outs—ex- 
baneful to the public at large, that the whole | pert mechanics and workmen, and valued by their 
frame of society feels appalled at the horrors it |employers—who totally disapprove of the strike, 
has inflicted. Masters or employers have suffered | who consider its object and purposes inequitable , 
by discontinuance of their business ; the owners of | and yet they dare not oppose themselves nor their 
property by loss of rental, or the wanton and | opinions to the behests of their brethren in asso- 
wasteful spoliation of tenements; but worst of | ciations: the terrors of being made “blacks,” nay, 
all, the families of the poor misguided dupes of | the dread of violence, restrains them; and, de- 
faction, overcome by privation, have withered, | spite their own convictions and the entreaties of 
and, in too many instances, fallen a prey to| their innocent and suffering wives and families, 
famine ! they too persist and refuse employment, and, in 
Those who have no interests at stake feel some cases, the liberal offers of employers to re- 
shocked at the unfinished state of buildings which | imburse part of their lost time! 
stand, as it were, in skeleton, yawning in every To unite, to coalesce for the establishment of 
part of the metropolis; but those who feel for the | benefit societies, is laudable: to combine for the 
labouring classes are wholly confounded at the | purpose of protection against the encroachment 
aspect of affairs, now that the winter cometh. As | of employers, or even to advance the interests of 
an old empleyer of labour in every department, | their own body, is not inconsistent with the laws 
whether in the field, on the road, on the scaffold, | and usages established in — from time im- 
or in the trenches, the sympathies of the writer | memorial: it is legitimate. But to arrogate the 
are, and always have been, on the side of work-| power of restraint upon the free action of a 
men, and perhaps somewhat warped in their | fellow-labourer, or of any man, is repugnant to 
favour; and he cannot regard otherwise than | every principle of law, of justice, and of religion : 
with feelings of dread the issue of the conflict, | they have a perfect right to persuade, but none to 
whether it be decided in favour of the employers | constrain. 
or the employed. There exists now throughout the whole range 
Whatever the result may be, it cannot leave | of the land—that is, amongst the better classes— 
behind feelings or sentiments of improved amity. |(as that expression is commonly understood) a 
The passions of an entire class of the population | feeling of terror and of awe, lest the differences 
are excited by interested agitators; and so far| between the luctant parties may not engender 
has this policy been extended that, in every town | animosities too deeply rooted to die out with the 




















types. The chancel is approached by three steps. 
The altar rail consists of a moar. neta 


trefoiled arches, spanning from small shafts, with 
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throughout the land, and in every manufacturing | question in dispute,—lest a war of classes should 
district where labour associates in community, | emanate from a strife got up in folly and carried 
subscriptions have been raised, as if on the plea of | on in a spirit of wickedness. 
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Surely, free workmen ought to consider that in 
this country no man is debarred from attaining 
to any elevation of fortune or of rank, if he 
sedulously and worthily pursue his career of in- 
dustry. There are examples of dignitaries who 
have risen from the lowest grades; of Lord 
Mayors who have swept their own counting- 
houses ; of peers whose parentage is as obscure as 
that of the lowest mechanic; of carpenters and 
masons who have become millionaires; but the 
rules adopted by the societies which are now 
doing battle in the anomaly of the strike, seek 
to equalize all men, whatever be their capa- 
bilities or merits in their calling. They insist 
that all shall receive wages alike—that the em- 
ployer shall not recompense skill and aptitude 
any more than the incompetent or the idler. 
The master may justly retort, “Is thine eye evil 
because I am good?” Were these rules for the 
equalization of workmen to obtain, there would 


at once be an end to all progression amongst | no instructions from his own bodiy to support that | 


them. 

It would be well if the good sense of the 
numerous body now on strike were to lead them 
into the consideration of all the points in dispute, 
and that they should dispassionately consider the 


arguments held forth on both sides; but above | 
all, that they should dismiss from their councils | 


every paid partizan, and determine for them- 


It was proposed that, having heard the explana- 
tion of the masons, it was not expedient for the 
meeting to entertain the question; that it was 
matter for deep regret that any misunderstanding 
should exist between the masons and the other 
building trades; but they recommended that 
such differences should be amicably discussed be- 
tween them and the Conference, the object of the 
delegate meeting being simply to support the men 
in their resistance to the declaration. 

The delegate from the London Compositors 
suggested as an amendment that,the Conference 
should be recommended to withdraw the strike at 
Trollope’s, which appeared to hin to be the real 
cause of the misunderstanding between the masons 
and the other trades: of course he meant that the 
declaration should be withdrawn. 

The delegate from the London ;hatters seconded 
| this proposition. He quite symyathised with the 
| movement for shorter hours of labour, but he had 





}movement. He hoped that if, the Conference 
' could see their way to withdraw’ Trollope’s strike, 
}and thereby heal the breach between them and 
| the masons, they would do so. ; 

| Ultimately the discussion wis adjourned till 
next Tuesday. 





Srmr,—In the Builder of Saturday last, Nov. 5th, 





selves the course which even at this moment is is a letter signed “W. Pernam.” This gentle- 
open to them, and that it is expedient to pursue. | man censures some of the observations reported to 
Many have volunteered, and others have been | have been made by me at Shaftesbury Hall, on 
recommended as umpires in this fatal struggle. the 1st inst., concerning the conduct of that 
I have a confidence in the sound discrimimating | “ organized body, and acknowledged as such by 
common sense of the body of workmen, provided | architects and builders,” to which he belongs. I 
that they steadfastly refuse to be guided by mob | have only to say that, if the conduct of the masons 
orators, who have, up to this moment, so grievously | towards their fellow-operatives has not been un- 
misguided and deluded them. /manly and dishonourable, it, has been as much 

The works of the metropolis stand still, the | like it as water is like rain. Mr. Perham vapours 


‘be more likely to meet with general acceptance 
than the fixed hours from nine to five, which, in 
many instances, would be unsuitable. Some 
| further conversation took place upon the subject ; 
but the opinion of the society seemed to be that 
it would be out of its province to adopt any reso- 
| lution upon the question, further than to acknow- 
ledge that the memorial had been received. Mr. 
| Goodall gave some particulars of a recent visit to 
| the excavations at Wroxeter. 
| Mr. Francis Horner read a paper entitled, 
| “Amateur Criticism: its Rights and Limits,” to 
which we may return. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
AT a meeting held in the Societies’ Rooms 
| Holywell, on Wednesday, November 2nd, at eight 
|p.m.—the president, Mr. J. H. Parker, in the 
| chair—a paper on the History and Antiquities of 
St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, was read by the 
secretary. After sketching the general position 
‘and character of the Mount, and describing its 
| natural peculiarities, he proceeded to investigate 
the history of it from its foundation. The parent 
| abbey, to which it was only a dependant cell, was 
| the larger one of St. Michael, in Normandy, and 
| both establishments partook of the character of a 
| military as well as ofa religious house. Its founder 
was Robert Earl of Mortain, of the diocese of 
Avranches, who bore the banner of St. Michael, in 
the Norman army. The church was consecrated 
by Bishop Warelwast, 1135. 
| Some drawings sent for inspection by the com- 
mittee for building a new church in St. Giles’s 
| parish, in this city, were laid on the table, and 
| the president read a report on them, which the 
' committee had previously agreed to. It included 
the following observation :— 


builders as a body suffer, the owners of property | about not being silent under the imputations of/ “The committee of the Oxford Architectural Society, 


are losers, public interests are injured by the myself and the Conference. We never impute. 
suspension of work; worst of all, the wives and | We only charge that which we are prepared to 
families of the turn-outs languish in poverty or | substantiate; and we leave it to Mr. Perham’s 
disease. Is this state of things to be perpetuated, | discretion to decide whether it will be wise on his 
by men, too, in their right reason? No; let the! part to open a pen-and-ink campaign. 

men meet and discuss, like men, the real state of| Nov. 7th. Geo. Porrer. 
this question: if they do, and they assemble | 
én the spirit of truth and of justice, apart from | 





the agitators and paid agents, the illusion of the 
strike will vanish, and those who may have erred 
for a season will be thankful for the advice of 

“ QUONDAM.” 





THE STRIKE. 

THE number of men entering the shops of the 
master-builders under the declaration continues 
to increase, while the number of those on strike 
receiving aid from the Paviors’ Arms remains 
nearly the same. On Monday last, according to 
the published statement, the number paid by 
the Conference was 5,695, and the total disbursed 
1,163/. 1s. 6d. 

The men on strike at Messrs. Trollope’s were 
paid as usual 12s. skilled, and 8s. unskilled 
labourers. The other skilled operatives in the 
five trades 4s. 6d. and the labourers 3s. 6d. 

Of the men assisted, 3,000 are described as 
skilled operatives, and 2,700 as labourers. 

According to returns forwarded to us from the 


ARCHITECTURAL iA SSOCIATION. 


THE opening meeting of the Class of Design for 
the session 1859-60 was held on Friday evening, 
the 4th inst; the president of the class (Mr. 
Randall Druce) in the chair. 

Sketches were contributed for a stained glass 
window, the subject for the evening. 

A paper was read by the president, “On the 
Right Use and Best Positions for Sculpture in 
Buildings.” 

The half-hour’s sketch, was a chimney-piece. 

The subject for the sketches to be contributed 
| at the next meeting of the class, on Friday the 
| 18th inst., is “A Ceiling for a Drawing-room, 
22 x 15.” 

It is the intention of the Association to award 
| a prize at the end of the session for the best series 
| of sketches produced ir the class, 
| 


| en 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
At the fortnightly meeting held on the 2nd 











Central Association of Master Builders, the number | inst., Mr. H. P. Horner in the chair, the secre- 
of men who had resumed work under the declara- | tary read a memoria! addressed to the architects 
tion up to Saturday, the 5th inst. was 13,320; | and surveyors of Liverpool, and signed by forty- 
under a shop rule about 3,000. The committee | one draughtsmen and pupils, requesting that the 





at its rising adjourned for a month. 

It is evident, therefore, that, as we long ago 
prognosticated, would be the case, men are being 
imported into the trade, either from the country 
or from other occupations. And now another 


danger threatens the men who remain out. Messrs. | 


Peto, Brassey, & Betts write :— 


“* It having been currently reported that we are giving | 


work to men without requiring their declaration that no 


union shall interfere, while they are inour employ, between | 


them and ourselves, we shall feel obliged by your per- 
mitting us to give a denial to this report. 
We have no difficulty in obtaining as many men from 
the country as we require in London, and arrangements 
are now being made to bring over skilled workmen from 
the Continent, who, we are aware, may be obtained in 
almost my A numbers at a much lower rate of wages; and 
we most deeply regret that the industrious men of London 


should allow themselves to be so far intimidated and | 
misled as to render this course necessary, as it must | 


inevitably involve the greatest possible distress and priva- 


tion to them and their families during the winter; and | 


when their places are filled they will be under the necessity 
of seeking employment elsewhere at a considerably re- 
daced rate of wages.”’ 





A meeting of trades’ delegates was held on 
Tuesday evening last, when a deputation from the 
Defence Committee of the Masons attended to 
explain the grounds on which they had acted. 
After long discussion :— 


| office hours might case at five o’clock every day 
except Saturday, and that day at two. The 
| memorial contained a number of answers from 
| the leading architezts of Liverpool, all assenting 
|to the request, many stating that these had 


ling three instead of two o’clock on Saturdays. 
Among the architects who thus declared them- 
selves willing to raeet the wishes of the draughts- 
;men and pupils were,— Messrs. Duckworth, Lewis, 
| Hornblower, Themas Smith, J. A. Picton, William 


already been their office hours, but some suggest- | 


| on being requested to offer their opinion on the plans for 

the proposed new church in St. Giles’s parish, regret that 
| they cannot, as they would sincerely wish to do, give their 

cordial approval to the manner in which this good work 
| is proposed to be carried out. They object chiefly to the 
| growing taste which is so exemplified in the present draw- 

ings, of the introduction of a foreign element, to the sup- 

pression of the English, believing, as they do, that the 
| English styles of the same centuries are quite as good as 
| the Foreign, and much more consistent. As they believe 
| that this general objection would be considered by many 
| mere prejudice to foreign details, they would specially 
| point to the preponderating influences of vertical lines in 
|} the coloured bands, which interfere with the peculiar 
| character of the ascending line in medizval English 
| buildings. This horizontalism partakes more of Lom- 
| bardic than Gothic architecture. Again, they consider the 
| Spire too short for the very large spire lights which are set 
against it.’’ 





CAMBRIDGE NEW TOWN-HALL COMPE- 
TITION. 
| Twenty sets of designs for the proposed new 
| Town-hall have been received in reply to adver- 
| tisement, and will be exhibited to the public 
| at the Guildhall from the 18th to the 24th. The 
| designs are very various in character. Several 
|eminent architects are known to be competitors. 
We understand that the committee have requested 
| the council of the Institute of British Architects 
/to name two architects to assist the committee in 
| arriving at a decision. This proceeding on the 
| part of the committee will be heard of with great 
| satisfaction. 





IRELAND. 


Tue works between Athboy and Trim, on the 
| Dublin and Meath Railway are in progress, four 
'miles being brought to formation level, two bal- 
| lasted and ready for rails, the public and private 
| bridges, &c. are in course of completion. Cost will 
be about 7,000/. per mile. Sir John M‘Neill, 
engineer. 

A new district model national school is to be 
‘erected at Enniscorthy, according to plans pre- 
| pared at the Office of Public Works. 
| Mr. Cogan, M.P. is building a villa at Timode, 
jnear Blessington. Mr. Caldbeck, architect ; Mr. 
_R. Farrell, builder. Expenditure about 6,000/. 


Culshaw, Joseph’ Boult, Edward Davies, Thomas} The new Turkish baths at Lincoln-place, Dublin, 
Lloyd, John Longrigg, C. E. Grayson, Charles | are approaching completion, and will form a novel 
Verelst, C. O./Ellison, Cornelius Sherlock, and | building, the Eastern architectural characteristics 





R. Eyre. Mr. Verelst remarked that he had him- 
self adopted these hours at one time, but he 
found that, although there was great punctuality 
at five and at two, there was by no means the 
same punctuality at nine in the morning. A 
|member observed that when he first came to 
Liverpool, tc Messrs. Samuel and Jas. Holme’s 
office, the hours were from eight in the morning 
till eight in the evening, with an hour for dinner. 
Mr. Weightman thought the stipulation of a 
certain number of hours’ occupation every day, 
the hours of opening and closing to be arran 

by private agreement in individual cases, would 





being carried out. The principal facade is about 
186 feet in length, with a two-story and project- 
ling main entrance in the centre, surmounted by 
an ogee dome, and a tall chimney with orna- 
mental termination rising behind same. The 
exterior is in Portland cement, executed with its 
elaborate fretwork, minarets, finials, half-moon 
opens, pilasters, &c. in workmanlike manner by 
Messrs. Hogan & Son, plasterers. Interiorly the 
arrangements comprise the requisite apartments 
for carrying out the principle, viz. the Divan, the 
Frigidarium, the Tepidarium, &c.&c. Mr. Barter, 








of Cork, is the designer, and, we believe, the pro- 
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meter; Mr. Dwyer the clerk of works. A number 
of workmen from Cork are engaged on the build- 
ing. A similar class of strueture, but on a more 
extended seale is being erected at Bray, and both 
bid fair to eclipse anything of the kind in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Roman Cathelie Church of St. Augustine, 
Galway, has been consecrated. It consists of 
nave, aisles, chancel, and side chapels ; aisles being 
separated from nave by seven equilateral arches 
springing from octagonal piers of polished marble, 
with moulded capitals. The chancel has a three- 
light traceried window, the nave a triple lancet, 
and the clerestory single lights. The chancel 
arch is supported on four pillars of green veined 
marble with capitals of Carrara. The roof is 
of open timber work, framed, stained, and var- 
nished. Inside the entrance is a stoup of black 
marble, designed by Mr. Clare, of Galway ; but, 


as we understand, only intended for a temporary | 


purpose. Mr. M. B. Moran is the architect, the 

clergymen of the community being the builders. 
The portico and bell-tower of the church of St. 

Nicholas, Francis-street, Dublin, are now eom- 


nished by Mr. John Bourke, architect. 
Brady is the builder. 

The Ballast Board have advertised for proposals | 
to erect workshops and other buildings at the | 
North-wall Graving-dock, Dublin. 

A commemoration window, erected in honour of | 
the late Rev. Thos. Byrne, has been placed in the | 
R. C. church of St. Mary, Star of the Sea, Irish- | 
town, Dublin. Messrs. Casey, brothers, were the | 
artists. 


in-chief of the Cork and Youghal Railway, in the 
place of the late Mr. Brunel. 

The water supply of Dublin continues to oceupy | 
much attention, and the two members of the 
corporation, Mr. Codd and Dr. Gray, to whom the 
various projects were referred for final decision, 
have recommended “ the abandonment of the third 
and last plan unanimonsly adopted by that body,” 
and negatived the Rippure project completely. 
What the ultimate result may be, it will, ever 
after so much argument, be difficult to say. 

In the Irish metropolis, building of a commercial 
nature chiefly is brisk. The new mart in Grafton- 
street is being completed ; Mr. Carroll, architect ; 
Mr. Meade, builder. Messrs. Fergusson & Co. 
in the same street, are removing to new premises 
preparing for them; Mr. Lyons, architect ; Mr. 
Meigham, builder. Messrs. Marsh & Co., of Sack- 
ville-street, are engaged in rebuilding their pre- 
mises under the direction of Mr. M‘Curdy, arehi- 
tect. The Royal Banking Company’s new offices | 
in Foster-place are being finished ; Mr. Geoghegan, 
architect ; Mr. Wm. Crowe, builder : and the new 
Kildare-street Club-house is built to level of first | 
floor, and will form a most conspicuous feature, 
with its frontage of 134 feet towards Kildare- 
street, and 63 feet towards Leinster-street, the 
chief thoroughfare of the two. It will have a red | 
brick front in the Byzantine style, with an elabo- 
rately enriched main cornice, dressing-strings, &c. 
of Portland and lime stones, and a projecting | 
oriel commanding extensive views at either side; | 
Messrs. Deane & Woodward, architects ; Messrs. | 
Cockburn & Sons, builders. Expenditure about | 
21,0007. 

For the proposed Ulster Hall at Belfast, thirty- 
eight competitors have, it is said, sent in draw- 
ings, and there is much emulation manifested. 
Objections have been raised to the proposed build- 
ing, as per instructions, being too small for that 

important town. A new school-house, two stories 
high, and with two fronts, white brick dressings, | 
&c. is being built in connection with May-street | 


Church, 





THE SEWAGE AND THE SOIL. 

Mr. Mzcui, of Tiptree, writes to the Times 
reurging a very important subject of consider- 
ation :—‘“ I consider it a publie duty,” he 
remarks, “to direct attention to a danger of 
great magnitude which threatens British agri- 
culture, and through it the nation at large. 
I mean the gradual, but sure exhaustion of 
the soil of Great Britain by our new sanitary 
arrangements, which permit the excrements 
{really the food) of 15,000,000 people, who inhabit 
our towns and cities, to flow wastefully into our 
rivers. The continuanee of this suicidal practice 
inust ultimately result in great calamities to our 
nation.” He quotes Baron Liebig on the subject. 
Speaking of the Romans, who also had their sewers 
and wasted their haman excreta, this cele- 
brated chemist says :—“* All these rules had, as 


jing. The first instalment has been placed. 


hastened the decay of Roman agriculture, and the 
small farmer ultimately found that he had ex- 
hausted all his expedients to keep his fields 
fruitful, &c.; and, as the history of the three first 
centuries of our era informs us, there ensued a 
condition of the population the most calamitous and 
frightful into which a nation can fall. It is true 
that many causes co-operated in producing this 
result, but assuredly one of these was the exhaus- 
tion of the soil by the spoliation system of agri- 
culture then pursued.” Thus the question, how 
shall we manage to apply our sewage to our 
soil >—a question to which we have long and often 
drawn attention—is one of great political and 
national, as well as social, importance. The 
Chinese, as Liebig remarks, in one of these quota- 
tions, have for 3,000 years kept their soil in a 
remunerative state by close attention to this 
subject ; while, by neglecting it, the Anglo-Saxon 
race in 100 years have literally exhausted the 
| finest tracts of the old States of America. It is 
jclear and obvious, and we have again and 
jagain said, that the great works now in 





| progress in the metropolis will not settle the | 
pleted, and have been erected from plans fur- | 
Mr. John | 
| definite ideas are struck out as to the further 


question at issue as it ought to be settled, even 
quoad the metropolis; and the sooner some 


disposal of the sewage for behoof of the land the 
better. An example might thus be set to pro- 
vincial towns and a general benefit accrue to the 
country at large. 








STAINED GLASS. 


gallant attack on the Sikh batteries at Feroze- 
shah, December 21st, 1845. 

Hampton Church, Evesham.—A new east win- 
dow has been added to this church. It is in three 
lights, with Perpendicular tracery, and was 
erected during the t summer through the 
liberality of Henry Workman, esq., as a memorial 
or thank-offering for the successful completion of 
what has been the crowning work of that gentle- 
man’s life—namely, the construction of the new 
bridge over the Avon at Evesham, which was 
accomplished by him in face of great difficulties. 
Mr. Workman gave a carte blanche to the house 
of Messrs. Ward & Co. of London, to produce a 
_ window which should be the best of its kind, to 
' commemorate this event. Its three principal sub- 
jects are:—1, The Nativity of Christ ; the Virgin 
and Child, with Shepherds, animals with the 
| manger, and angels above, bearing the announce- 
‘ment of “ Peace on earth and good will to man.” 
2. The Baptism of our Lord, 3. The Ascension 
(in the centre light). In the tracery above art 
four angels with musical instruments and scrolls, 
“ Hallelujah,” and the monograms of our Lord. 
, Beneath the central subject is a panel containing 

a representation of the new bridge, and also the 
arms of the borough and of the donor, and the 
whole is accompanied by the followings inscrip- 
tion:—“*A Thank-offering erected by Henry 
, Workman, of this parish, who, while Mayor of 
_the borough of Evesham during five successive 
| years, was permitted to be mainly instrumental 
| in the removal of the dilapidated and dangerous 
old bridge, and the construction of the present 








| Lincoln Cathedral.—The great west window is new bridge over the river Avon, in the said 
Mr. O. C. Edwards has been appointed engineer- | to be filled with painted glass by Messrs. Sutton, borough, June, 1859, ‘Commit thy works unto 
who are amateur workers in the art of glass stain- the Lord, and thy thoughts shall be established.’ 


tracery of the window and the top part of the | 
centre light are as yet the only portions which | 
have been fitted with coloured glass. The tracery, | 
says the Lincolashire Chronicle, is filled with glass | 
exceeding in depth of tone and harmony of colour | 
the glass in the great east window. The design of 
the tracery lights consists of urn, vases, Kc. The 

top of the centre light is a canopy, beneath which 

is a scriptural figure. 

All Saints’, Maidstone-—Workmen have for 
some weeks past been engaged, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Blandford, of Maidstone, archi- 
tect, in filling in the windows of the chancel 
aisles and south aisle of this church with stained 
glass. On removing the old glass for this pur- 
pose, it was found that the stone mullions and 
shafts were so decayed that it would be necessary 
to put in new stonework, which has been done at 
a considerable expense by the donors of the win- | 
dows. The execution of the designs has been 
entrusted to Mr. Wailes. The first of the series 
is the east window, of three compartments, in 
the north aisle of chancel, which illustrates | 
the Annunciation to the Shepherds. The next, 
which follows in order is the south window, | 
of five compartments, in the south aisle of the 
chancel, the whole of which is devoted to a, 
representation of the Nativity of our Lord. In 
continuation of the history of our Lord is the 
east window, of three compartments, in the south 
aisle of the chancel. The subject illustrated here 
is the Adoration of the Magi. The next series of 
windows are those in the south aisle of the 
church, The first in order is the easternmost, of 
four compartments. The first two of these con- | 
tain the Angel appearing to Cornelius while in the 
act of devotion. The other two openings repre- 
sent Peter baptizing Cornelius. The dove imme- 
diately above symbolizes the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon all present. The window adjoining 
this, also of four compartments, contains a history 
of the good Samaritan, in four subjects. The 
westernmost window, of four compartments, of 
the south aisle, finishes the series. It is foliated, 
and represents two subjects. The first is the 
good Shepherd, typical of our Saviour. The 
next is the Guardian Angel protecting youth in| 
his Christian course against all snares and tempta- 
tions, while lions, tigers, and serpents lie before 
him, 

Salisbury Cathedral.—A stained glass win- 
dow has been placed in the eastern transept of 
Salisbury Cathedral. At the foot of it is the, 
following inscription :—“Sacred to the memory | 
of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates of the 62nd or Wiltshire Regiment, who 
fell in the service of their country in the Crimean 
War in 1854 and 1855. This window is erected 
by their surviving comrades.” The window, 
which is by Messrs. O’Conner, of London, is 
placed by the side of one which was erected as a 
memorial to the officers and privates of the same 





history tells us, only » temporary efiect: they 





regiment who fell in the Sutlej campaign, in the 


The | Prov. evi. 3.” 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS.* 


Rotherfield Greys (Oxfordshire).—St. Paul’s 
Church, Highmore, in the parish of Rotherfield 
Greys, was consecrated on the 16th ult. Itisa 
simple building, in the Early Decorated style, con- 
sisting of a nave and chancel, witha vestry. The 
walls are built with unfaced flints, and Bath stone 
windows, angles, &c. The roofs are framed open, 
showing the stained deal, are plastered between, 
and are covered externally with old tiles, the ridges 
being topped with ornamental cresting. All the 
windows of the chancel are filled with stained 
glass. The artists were Messrs. O’Connor, of Lon- 
don. The east window, presented by G. A. Smith, 
Esq. contains figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
with an emblem of the Trinity in the upper part. 
The three side windows contain figures of the 


‘favoured Apostles, St. Peter, St. James, and St. 


John. Two of these were presented by Miss 
Elwes, of Highmore Hall: the other was contri- 
buted, at their own desire, by Messrs. O’Connor 
and the architect, Mr. Joseph Morris, of Reading, 
as their joint gift. The contracts (amounting 


‘to nearly 3,000/.) were taken by Mr. Robert 


Owthwaite, of Henley-on-Thames ; the masons’ 


‘work being done by Messrs. Wheeler & Sons, of 


Reading. 

Barkham.—The chief stone of St. James’s 
Church, Barkham, has been laid by Mrs. Clive, 
assisted by the architects, Messrs. Clucy & Son, of 
Reading, and the contractor, Mr. Hollis, of Wok- 
ingham. 

Stourbridge.—The site fixed for the new church, 
to be erected here, has been taken possession of by 
the builder, and the getting out of the founda- 
tions commenced. The architect is Mr. Street ; 


‘the builder, Mr. Anchorite, of Kidderminster. The 


extreme length of the building is to be 120 feet, 
the extreme width 60 feet, and the height 55 
feet. The church will be in the Early Decorated 
style. 

” Bristol. — The foundation-stone of the new 


‘church for the parish of St. James was laid on 


the 27th ultimo: the site is in Union-street. The 
editice, when completed, will be 104 feet in length 


| with an average width of 26 feet, which will give 


700 sittings, one-third of them free. The chancel 


‘will be short, and the floor tiled, the length up to 


it being about 80 feet. There are to be two gal- 
leries, with a turret staircase leading to them 
from St. James’s Back. The style, according to 
the plans, is Early Decorated ; and the edifice 


| will be built of Pennant stone, with freestone 
dressings, the sum of 2,000/. to cover all expense. 


Messrs. Popes & Bindon are the architects, and 
the contractor is Mr. D. Davis. The glass required 
is to be presented by J. Wesley Hall, Esq. | 
Cardiff.—The new cemetery for Cardiff has. 
been consecrated. It is situated at the Weddall, 


* Some of the matter in this article has been several 
weeks in type. 
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one mile and a half from Cardiff. The ground (:x- 
tends over 30 acres. The boundary between the 
consecrated and unconsecrated portions is fornied 
by a carriage drive of the width of 12 fiet, 
‘bordered on either side by horse-chesnut and lime 
trees. The principal entrance is from the Weddell- 
road, by three archways enclosed by iron gates. ‘The 
chapels and vestries, which are connected so #s to 
form one group, are situated in this part of the 
ground. Porte cochéres, or covered ways, fprm- 
ing porch to each chapel, are provided for the 
hearses to draw up, and the central portion of 
the group is formed by a tower and spire of a 
total height of 102 feet from the ground to the 
‘top of the vane. The chapels are of exactly the 
same proportions and style, but differ somewhat 
in details: they are each 40 feet by 20 féet in- 
terior dimensions, and will each accommodate 150 
persons. The roofs are open to view, and wf deal 


stained, the spaces between the rafters. tinted | 


blue, the principal ribs terminating on freestone 
eorbels carved. A traceried freestone window 
occupies each end of the chapel. The loilge ad- 
joining the main entrance contains accommiodation 
for the keeper of the cemetery, and is in the same 
style as the chapels. A chapel for the‘ Roman 
Catholics has been erected in that part of the 
ground adjoining Plucca-lane, and a separate 
entrance has been formed for their exclusive use. 


This chapel is in the same style, but of smaller | 


dimensions than the others. The whole of the 
otis have been erected in the Gothit style of 
the early part of the fourteenth century, and are 
from the designs and superintendence of Mr. R, 
G. Thomas, architect, in conjunetion \with Mr. 
T. Waring, the engineer to the local; Board of 
Health, who laid out and superinteided the 
egprenches, roads, and drainage, and ojher parts 
of the works. The drainage of the cewetery will 
eventually be connected with the town drainage 
of Cardiff. The whole of the works’are being 
carried out by Mr. Alfred Chambers, of Cardiff, in 
one contract. Mr. John Palmer is the clerk of 
the works; and the planting and forming of 
flower-beds, &c. is being done by Mr. Matthews, 
of Cardiff. 


Aberavon.—The new church her has been | 


The side aisles are 90 feet long, and 12 feet broad; 
north and south transept, 23 feet wide, and pro- 
jecting 10 feet beyond the aisle walls. The total 
width of nave and aisles is 60 feet. The chancel 
is the same width as the nave, and 41 feet long, 
and terminates with a semi-octagonal arrange- 
ment, having a lofty three-light window in each 
face. On the south side a somewhat peculiar 
arrangement has been required in order to con- 
nect the convent chapel with the chancel. The 
Lady Chapel, 28 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches, 
is placed on the north side of the chancel, opening 
by three arches into the chancel and north tran- 


|slater and plasterer; T. Dickinson, of Lancaster, 
| plumber and glazier; J. Shrigley, of Lancaster, 
painter. The architect was Mr. E. G. Paley, of 
Lancaster. 

Liverpool.—The new church of St. Mary, in 
Finch-street, is now almost finished. The edifice 
measures in the interior 65 feet by 43. The style 
is Gothic, and the material brick : the exterior is 
red, with bands of blue and white drawn along 
the front. The windows are glazed with Hartley’s 
patent small quarry lights, bound together by 
| lead, and a stained glass centre is being placed in 
| each, presented by Mr. Forrest, of Lime-street. 





sept, filled in by an ornamental screen of wood or | The roof is open, and supported by iron columns 
stone. The tower, with the spire rising to a height | with ornamental caps. The pulpit is approached 
of 240 feet above the ground, is placed atthe west by a continuous staircase, and, on the north 
end of the north aisle, and opens into the church of the communion floor, there is a screen en- 
with a lofty arch towards the nave. Parallel with |closing the minister's vestry. The church is 
the south aisle, and oceupying the same length, | surmounted by a bell turret formed in Wrexham 
are plaeed the Whiteside and Coulston Chantry |stone. It will be lighted by gas brackets project- 
chapels and three confessionals, the former open- |ing from the gallery. The seats are all plain and 
ing into the aisles by two arches, the roof being | open, stained light oak, and varnished. It is cal- 
groined in stone, and each chapel lighted by two | culated to accommodate 800 persons. Messrs. J. 
two-light windows arranged above the flat roof of |& J. Hay are the architects, and the work 


the cloister. The chancel, separated by a lofty 
arch, 54 feet high, from the nave, is the same 
height as the nave without any break in the roof 
outside, the ridge forming one unbroken line the 
entire length of the church. The presbytery is 
placed on the south side of the church. The 
}general style adopted is the Geometric. The 
| church will accommodate 600 people in benches 
| in the nave alone, leaving the transepts and north 
jand south aisles unoccupied, except by chairs, 
| @s occasion may require. It is built of the white 
stone of the neighbourhood. The windows are filled 
with stained glass by Hardman. The three eastern 
windows represent—the centre one, the Ascension ; 
that on the left, St. Peter standing in the Gate- 
way of Heaven, and St. Peter receiving the Keys ; 
and on the right, St. Paul taken to the third 
Heaven, and his Conversion onthe Way to Damascus. 
The four small clerestory windows of the chancel 
have the keys of the patron saint, interlaced with 
foliage and pattern work. The lady-chapel win- 
dows represent, in the east window, a figure of 
the Virgin Mary and child Jesus, surmounted by 








consecrated. It is in the Gothicstyle. The archi-| angels bearing censers; the side windows,—the 
tects were Messrs. Prichard and Seddon ; and the | Visitation and Presentation in the Temple. The 


contractor, Mr. T. Williams, Cardiff, who, it is|chapel of St. James and John has represented 
said, is likely to be a loser to a consideable extent | the Beheading of St. James, and St. Ann teach- 
by the undertaking, kM | ing the Virgin, St. John in Patmos, St. Catherme, 

Leaton (Shrewsbury).—The new chireh erected | virgin and martyr. Chapel of St. Thomas,—St. 
at Leaton, according to the Shrewsbury Chronicle,|Thomas Apostle, and St. Thomas of Canterbury 
has been consecrated to the Holy Trinity. The | meeting the four knights in his cathedral, and his 
cost of the church has been upwards of 3,000/.| martyrdom. The groined ceiling of the chancel 
exclusive of timber and furniture. The parsonage | is decorated in gold and colours, by Mr. Early : 





jhas been executed by Mr. James Pooley. 
/The new Roman Catholic Church of Holy 
|Cross, commenced in the early part of the 
year for the “Conceptionists Fathers,” is now 
almost roof-high. It comprises a church and 
presbytery, which stand together, isolated from 
other houses by three streets. The entire build- 
ing is erected with a thin green stone, with 
dressings of a reddish hue. Both buildings are 
taken for something under 5,000/. by Mr. Hugh 
Yates, the builder of the corporation. The design 
is by Mr. Welby Pugin. 

Eceles (near Manchester)—A new Congre- 
gational Chapel and Schools are being erected at 
| Eccles. The design was selected in a limited 
competition, and is in the Decorated Gothic style, 
the architects being Messrs. Poulton and Wood- 
man, of Reading. Its principal external features 
consist in a lofty tower and spire. In the front 
gable is introduced a large four-light traceried 
window, surmounted with ventilating lights and 
enriched finials. The side windows are of two 
lights, and cusped. The walls will be of York- 
shire Parr-point stone; and the dressings, of Hol- 
lington stone. The schools and class-rooms are 
situated immediately in the rear of the chapel; 
a spiral staircase turret giving access to 
them. The plan shows the formation of an 
entrance-porch under the tower and staircases, 
from the same to the children’s galleries, which 
are to be small angle galleries, arranged so as not 
to intercept the internal view of the large win- 
dow. The roof will be open-timbered, and the 


immediately adjoins the churchyard, and cost 
about 1,6007. Both the church and house, which 
were erected by Mr. Cartwright, of Shrewsbury, 
are from the designs of Mr. Pourtney Smith, 
Frankton, near Ellesmere. The forrier is in the 
Early English style. The building consists of a 
nave, chancel, north aisle, and three «ma! chapels. 
The walls are of Grinshill stone, in ashlar work 


|at present it is the only portion so decorated, | principals decorated with cuspings, &c., carved 
‘except the ceilings of lady chapel, St. Charles’s | stone corbels and columns supporting them. The 
| chapel, and a small portion of the aisle roof over | building will be heated by hot water. The organ 
the baptistry. The high altar and lady chapel | is proposed to be situate in an apse at the extreme 
‘altar have been exeented by Mr. Sterling, of | end of the chapel, immediately in front of which 
Liverpool, and are composed of various coloured | is the pulpit and communion rail. Vestries for 





|marbles. “The Agony in the Garden,” by Mr. | ministers and deacon are also provided on either 
| Lane, of Birmingham, forms the subject of the | 


side of the apse. The accommodation is for about 


Open sittings are provided for some 200 persons. | chapel of St. James and John; and a “ Pieta,” or | 700 persons, and the plan is eapable of extension 


All the fittings are of English oak, unvarnished. | 
I | the chapel of St. Thomas. The contractors were, | contract is for about 3,000/. and is being executed 


Hanley.—The foundation-stone of! the Potteries | 


The roof is also of oak. 


New Mechanics’ Institution and Working Men’s 
Reading Room has been laid by the Mayor of 


Hanley, who gives 500/. towards the new building; 


on condition of its containing a large reading- 
room capable of accommodating 1/0 or 200 per- 
sons. The new building will cover an area of 
nearly 800 square yards, and will!be reared by 
Mr. Matthews, of Hanley, from designs by Mr. 
Serivener, architect, of the same place. The 
estimated cost of the edifice is about 2,700/. 
Waleall.—The new Wesleyan chapel in Able- 
well-street has been opened. The edifice has been 


constructed from plans drawn by the Messrs. | noy 


Horton, of Wednesbury. It is 85 feet by 58 feet 
in the clear of the walls, and 32 feet high from 


floor to ceiling. The body of the chapel is lighted | jy, 
from the ceiling by two circular lights, containing | 


a number of jets, beneath an enamelled dome. 
Beneath the galleries are suspended gas pendants, 


in bronzed and relieved work, with thistle moons. | . 


The front elevation is of brick, with Bath stone 
facings, with main cornices to parapet and pedi- 
ment. The building is constructed to seat 1,700 


persons. 
Lancaster.—The Roman Catholic church of St. 
Peter, Laneaster, has been consecrated and 
opened. The edifice stands to the westward of the 
achools. The church, presbytery, schools, and con- 
vent, form a group of buildings covering nearly two 
aeresof ground. The building cousisisof nave, 32 feet 
wide between the pillars and 114 feet long, 47 feet 
to the square of the roof, and 74 feet to the apex. 








dead Christ, by Mr. E. Geflowski, of Liverpool, in | by means of future transepts, if required. The 


Messrs. J. Duckett, of Preston, mason ; R. Wilkin- | by Mr. Penk, of Manchester, under the super- 
son, of Lancaster, carpenter ; J. Cross, of Lancaster, | intendence of the architects. 








SALES OF ESTATES IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
Tue following is a return of the sales of estates in London, at the Auction Mart and Garraway’s, 
with the sales in the Landed Estates Court, Dublin, for two years, ending September, 1559. 

















LONDON SALES. LONDON SALES. DUBLIN SALES. 
MONTH. | From Oct. 1857, to Sept. 1858 | From Oct. 1858, to Sept. 1359 From Oct.’57, |From Oct. '58, 
(inclusive). (inclusive). toSept.’58. | to Sept. "59. 
| Sold. Boughtin.| Total. Sold. |Boughtin.| Total. Sold. | Sold. 
4,3 # z£ £ £ £ £ #£ 
90,924 | 159,935 250,359 119,750 164,000 283,750 48,310 36,148 
75,793 | 123,780; 199,573 220,312 255,579 475,891 400,525 710,450 
63,941 | 118,680; 182,621] *527,578 53,990 | 581,568 340,160 188,315 
13,465 | 58,369 | 71,834 73,627 132,105 205,732 81,476 20,400 
101,594 48,857 | 150,454 115,807 117,870 233,677 68,870 | 96,070 
107,550} 181,038! 288,588] 235,048 159,470 | 394,518 $5,580 1,835 
210,179 280,448 | 490,627 135,644 144,582 280,226 56,610 | 18,435 
395,695 | 459,455 | 855,150] 358,927} 414,565 773,492 377,832 128,927 
665,382 909,724 | 1,515,106 465,328 | 565,798 1,031,126 371,523 212,948 
607,730 | 1,319,205 | 1,926,935] 547,898! 514,780)| 1,062,678 96,845 | 68,043 
306,919 938,132 | 1,335,061 906,418 702,464 | 1,008,882 _ j _— 
134,511 | 368,895; 503,346 125,375 163,730 | 289,105 _ _ 
| 2,803,683 | 4,966,458 | 7,770,141 | 3,231,712 | 3,388,933 6,620,645 1,927,731 | 1,481,571 




















* In the month of December, 1858, two large sales occurred at the Mart of estates in Northemberland, amounting 
together to £423,000. This accounts for so large an amount in December, 1858, compared with December, 1857. 


The above table is given in the Estates Gazette. half the estates have found purchasers, while only 
Last year the total amount of estates offered for about one-third of the property offered for sale 
sale exceeded the present year by about 1,150,000/. last season was really sold. ‘Taking the average 
but the sales this year have, in proportion, exceeded of the two years, it would appear that estates to 
those of last year, viz. 3,231,712/. were sold out of the value of seven millions are annually put up for 
6,620,645/. whereas last season the sales amounted sale by auction in London alone, nearly balf of 
to 2,803,683/. out of 7,770,141/. This year nearly which are disposed of. 
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Books Received. 

Handbook of Geological Terms and Geology. 

By Davip Pacer, F.G.S. Blackwood & Sons, 

Edinburgh and London. 1859. 
In a science so full of “hard words and forbidding 
technicalities” as geology has become, there was 
much need for a good handbook, and the present 
volume forms the nucleus of a dictionary of terms 
that, in future editions, will, doubtless, be much 
more perfect and complete than the first edition, 
which, however, contains a large collection of 
useful geological matter, easily accessible and 
ready of reference. “The general reader,” re- 
marks the author, “ will ordinarily find the infor- 
mation he requires in the first and second sentences 
of a definition under each alphabetical head : what 
follows {is addressed more especially to the pro- 
fessional inquirer,—to the student, miner, engi- 
neer, architect, agriculturist, and others, who may 
have occasion to deal with geological facts, and 
yet who might not be inclined to turn up half a 
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THe DURABILITY OF AMERICAN-BUILT TIMBER 
Surps.—Some tables have been issued in a printed 
form, prepared by Mr. Donald McKay, of Boston, 
U.S., ship-builder, “ for the purpose of proving, by 
facts, that ships built with carefully selected 
American timber, viz. ‘live oak, white oak, pitch 
pine,’ &c. will last as long as ships built with the 
best of English oak, in contradiction to the views 
entertained by Lloyd’s committee, and in support 
of the favourable opinions entertained by British 
merchants in regard to the efficiency and safety 
of American ships.” The tables, it appears, have 
been extracted from the manuscript of a work on 
the theory and practice of naval architecture, by 
Mr. McKay. 

Fata ACCIDENT TO A Burtper.—On Saturday 


[Nov. 12, 1859, 


THames TuNNEL.—In the week ending 5th 
November, 18,441 passengers passed through, and 
paid 762, 16s. 9d. 

CHESTER.—The mayor’s drinking-fountain is 
commenced. The fountain will be 12 feet in base 
and 18 feet in height. 

Tue Liverroot anp BirkeNHEAD Docxs.— 
In a discussion which took place at the meeting 
of the Mersey Dock Board last week, Mr. Bushell, 
one of the members, stated that the docks at. 
Liverpool now comprised 240 acres of water area, 
and 15 miles of lineal quay space. The docks at 
| Birkenhead, when completed, would furnish a 
| water area of 170 acres, and a lineal quay space 
| of nine miles, at a cost of 3,000,000/. e Liver- 
| pool docks represent an amount of about 7,000,0007. 











morning last an accident occurred at Hyde Park- The Mersey adopted the report of the works’ 
gate Kensington-road, by which Mr. William ‘committee on the subject of improving the ap- 
Barnett, a master builder, in business at Ken- proaches to the landing stages at Woodside and 
sington, was killed in a frightful manner, The Liverpool, with the view of carrying out increased 
mansions on the terrace known as Hyde Park-gate facilities for the transit of goods and passengers 
are very lofty buildings. Recently, some repairs across the river. The scheme involves an expendi- 


dozen volumes, or go through a course of geological | 4, William Barnett and his brother. The work 


have been going on at No, 8, under the care of ture of 58,000/. 


readings, for an explanation of the term in ques- 
tion.” Such a work cannot but be useful to our 
professional and other readers. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Nor a Strike, but a Feud! with Suggestions 
for its immediate Termination ” (Johnson, 60, St. 
Martin’s-lane), is a pamphlet of fifteen pages, 
wherein the author, as he says, “ kicks about ” in 
every direction. He maintains that the present 
strike “is a Chartist and Socialist mancuvre, 
not to elevate the workman, but to create a com- 
mercial crisis, and bring down the employer to the 
level of the employed.” He advises the masters, 
nevertheless, to treat the men with prompt indul- 
gence: “Let the masters,” he says, “with true 
superiority and a magnanimity they can well 
afford, search the men out, and tell them they will 
trust them; that they must henceforth be faithful 
to one another ; that they, the masters, are willing 
to burn the Declaration, which has now served 
its purpose, and to release those who have taken 
it, and thus unite in again securing the approba- 
tion and confidence of the public. Trade will then 
flow rapidly back into its old channel ; and, during 
the coming winter, the mistakes of the past will 
only be remembered as having unhappily createdan 
amount of misery for the relief of which society will 
make it a duty to use a diligent and willing effort.” 
“The Stereoscopic Cabinet” is a monthly 
packet of three pictures for the Stereoscope, 
edited and published by Mr. Lovell Reeves, The 
first issue consists of Group of Muses from the 
British Museum, the Deck of the Yacht Mara- 
quita, and the South Porch of St. Ouen, Rouen, 
the last a very delicate and effective pootegeee® 

The Universal Review, a well-conducted 
monthly, has a readable article headed “ Public 
Well-Being.” It is right in the main, but deals 
with errors and evils too gently. 

















Miseellanen. 


Socrety oF Arts.—The first meeting will be 
held on Wednesday next, the 16th. 

InstTITUTION oF Crvi1L ENGINEERS.—The first 
meeting of the session was held on Tuesday even- 
ing last, Mr. Locke, M.P. in the chair. 

EXAMINATIONS UNDER THE BurLpInG Act.— 


was hear completion, and the deceased gentleman 
went ou the parapet on Saturday morning for the 
purpose of seeing that some carved stone work in 
the cornice had been properly carried out, and 
fell to the ground, a distance of above 80 feet 
with a frightful crash. 

Maticious ATTEMPT TO INJURE WORKMEN. 


, 


brickmaker, Coldhurst, Oldham, were about to 
mould some clay into bricks, when one of them 
observed something shining in it. An examina- 
tion was made, and it was discovered that a great 
quantity of broken needles, such as are sometimes 
used by cabinet-makers for smocthing down their 
work, had been mixed among the clay, which had 
thus been rendered useless. The men dare not 
attempt to use clay amongst which needles have 
been placed, because of the serious injury done to 
their hands by the needles in such cases, which 
have been frequent of late years. Recently the 
same malicious deed was done at Mr. Holt’s brick- 
yard, Higginshaw, and two men were hurt in 
their hands, and had to cease work. One of them 
has been off work nine weeks, and it is doubtful 
whether he will recover the use of his hand. 
Doubtless such malicious tricks are stimulating 
the application of machinery instead of hands in 
such circumstances. 

Tue Untonist Tactics at SHEFFIELD: AT- 
TEMPT TO BLow vp a Hovse.—A fresh outrage, 
of the diabolical kind so frequent about Sheffield, 
has been perpetrated at the house of Mr. Joseph 
Wilson, of Headford-street, saw manufacturer. 
Mr. Wilson and his family, six in number, were 
startled by a violent explosion while the inmates 
|were in bed. Mr. Wilson hastened downstairs, 
/and in the cellar found the fragments of a tin 
ease, which had evidently contained powder. The 
;can had been capable of containing from one to 
| two quarts, and a strong cord had been tied round 
| it, probably under the impression that the stronger 
ithe resistance the more violent would be the 
| explosion. The explosion tore up the floors of two 
| sitting-rooms, smashing the marble mantelpieces 
‘in each room, and destroying portions of the 
furniture. It also blew down a partition wall, 
and forced out the light over the front door. 
The external walls were considerably damaged, a 
‘large crevice being made in one, extending from 
ground to roof. Happily none of the inmates were 





—The workmen employed by Mr. Robert Wrigley, | 


The Institute of British Architects, on the report | personally injured. Mr. Wilson has refused for four- 
of their Board of Examiners, have granted certifi- teen years to employ union men, and has frequently 
cates of competency to act as district surveyors to been held up to opprobrium in placards. Some 
Mr. R. Richardson and Mr. Josiah Houle. | few weeks ago three of his workmen joined the 

INCREASING THE STRENGTH OF METALs.—Mr. union, leaving their work without giving him 
W. Haggett, Sherborne, proposes to roll, press, notice. He took no proceedings against them, 
or cast iron with undulated surfaces. The corru-| but employed another non-union man named 
gations are made to cross each other at right Helliwell. A few days afterwards he received by 


THe SrerHEeNsoN MontMENtT.—On Saturday 
morning, says last week’s Gateshead Observer, 
a meeting of the Stephenson Memorial Committee 
took place in the board-room, central station, 
Newcastle, for the purpose of considering whether, 
in consequence of the death of Mr. Robert 
| Stephenson, it was advisable to make any change 
in the monument proposed to be erected to the 
memory of Mr. George Stephenson, so as to com- 
bine a monument to both father and son. It was 
| resolved, that the statue of Mr. George Stephenson, 


i 


| designed by Mr. Lough, to be placed at the june- 
|tion of Neville and Westgate streets, be pro- 
/ceeded with, and that the subject of another 
monument to the memory of Mr. Robert Ste- 
phenson be brought before a public meeting of 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood. The 
committee, it is understood, unanimously felt pre- 
cluded from reopening the question of the father’s 
memorial, We regret the decision, says the 
Observer, and can now only hope that the 
memorial of the son will be thrown open to 
public competition. 

Fatat Expiosion oF Gas.—At the Surrey 
Consumers’ Gas Works two men have been so 
severely injured, that one of them has since died, 
by an explosion, caused by a defective metre, 
which destroyed the “governor’s room,” and 
much injured the carpenters’ shop and smithy. 
At the coroner’s inquest, at Guy’s Hospital, Mr. 
Croll, the lessee of the works, said the metre was 
the same as used at all other stations: one of the 
same description was fitted up in 1813 at the 
Chartered Gas Works, and was now as perfect as 
ever. His impression was that the metre had 
been suddenly agitated, and the iron plates givin: 
way had allowed the gas to escape, which enter 
the blacksmiths’ shop, and having accumulated 
became ignited, and caused the explosion. It was 
in contemplation to have extra open ventilators 
so as to allow the escape of to mingle in the 
open air, and thereby prevent the Lepage | of a 
similar accident. The jury returned a verdict of 
“ Accidental death.” 

BuriprxG Lanp 1x East Lonpon.—The erec- 
tion of houses in the neighbourhood of Victoria- 
park has been on the increase ; and, within the 
last seven years, the fields situated between the Old 
Ford-road and the line of the Fastern Counties 
railway have been covered. One of the most 
successful estates acquired for the Conservative 
Land Society was the one in the Old Ford-road, 
on which whole streets, shops, and a chapel, have 
sprung up within a short period. The committee 
have secured for the society a piece of land front- 
ing the Old Ford Roman-road, adjoining the 
former property. The new estate, designated the 
Roman-road, is bounded by -road, Car- 
digan-street, and Park-road, and is therefore close 


angles, or diagonally, as may be most advan- 
tageous for the purpose to which the prepared 
article is to be applied. 

Tue Prixcess’s Tueatre.—Messrs. Grieve & 
Telbin have painted and built one new scene for 
The Master Passion, called the outlaw’s strong- 
hold at Segna. It represents a ruined fortress on 
the Adriatic. The perspective of the arch that 
spans part of the stage is doubtful; but it isa 
charmingly bright and effective scene. A gipsy 
revel, which takes place there, is arranged by Mr. 
Oscar Byrn with all his old skill and inventive 
power. Some of the excellent scenery of the 
Merchant of Venice, and the banquet scene from 
Henry VIII. are brought into requisition. The 
piece itself is interesting, and Mr. Ryder, Miss 
Carlotta Leclereq, and Mrs. C. Young play well in 


it. Mr. Geo. Melville, th i a 
tive than we had Gael iy cnmarspunnar sees 


post a threatening letter, in the approved Ribbon 
conspirators’ style, and appropriately signed 
“Tantia Tope;” and within a week after a 
quantity of powder was placed under Helliwell’s 
glazier, and, exploding, seriously injured him. 
Helliwell had just resumed work, and the present 
outrage is evidently a further attempt to enforce 
compliance with union regulations. The unionists 
at Sheffield have for years tried to overrule their 
non-unionist fellow-workmen and their masters, 
and the infernal tactics of late years persisted 
in would appear to be the legitimate fruits of 
long-continued impunity in tyrannical miscon- 
duct which is leading to the utter ruin of 
Sheffield as a manufacturing centre. It is full 
time the Legislature were taking cognizance of 
the doings of such unions. They have had quite 


“rope enough” to reveal the devilry to which 
they tend. 











to the stations on the North London and Eastern 
Counties railways. 

Portman Cuapet Scnoors.—The schools in 
East-street, Manchester-square, having become 
dilapidated and inadequate to the demands of the 
locality, additional space has been acquired by the 
purchase of some houses in the rear in York-court, 
and it has been determined to build a new school- 
house, which will accommodate 500 boys, girls, 
and infants, arranged with class-rooms, exercising- 
court, and all the necessary appurtenances required 
by modern improvements. There are also two 
dwelling-houses, for the master and mistress. The 
foundation-stone was laid on Wednesday, 2nd inst. 
by Sir Thomas Fowel Buxton, assisted by Robert 
Hanbury, Esq. M.P. chairman of the building 
committee. The architect of the new buildings is 
Mr. Christopher Eales, of Welbeck-street. 
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